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EpNA DEAN PROCTOR 
Affairs at Washington 
By Joe MITCHELL CHAPPLE 
Junetime is the season of glory at the Capital! 
Lingering in the Library to look at Lincoln cartoons 


Representative Frederick W. Dallinger does good work for 
Massachusetts 


Secretary Hughes makes the keynote speech at the G. O. P. 
State Convention in New York 


All babies, like all eggs, look pretty much alike 


Mrs. Warren G. Harding living in the quietude of her apart- 
ment at the New Willard 


Former Congressman James W. Good in charge of the pre- 
convention campaign in the West 


Convention news and notes 


Leal to the Land o’ Laurie 
Colonel Walter Scott perpetuates the memory of Auld Scotie 


From Patrolman to Commissioner 
How Richard E. Enright rose to be head of New York's ‘‘Finest”’ 


Directs a Mighty Newsgathering Force 
Herbert Bayard Swope keeping the ‘“‘World” in front 


Music for the Masses 
The Chicago Civic Opera Company tours the United States 


A New Light in the Musical World 
Lucilla de Vescovi, Italian soprano, creating a sensation 


From Office Boy to Senator 


The Political Progress of Edward Irving Edwards of New Jersey 543 


In Memory of William Dawes, Junior—Poem 


Face to Face with Celebrities 
Bishop William Thomas Manning, around whom wages the 
Fundamentalism vs. Modernism Controversy 


Harry Emerson Fosdick—exponent of Modernism in religious 
beliefs 


John Roach «Straton—Fundamentalist: the man who fights 
Broadway 


Theodore Roosevelt in action as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy 
Hon. James S. Reed—the “Show-Me” Senator from Missouri 


James J. Davis—Secretary of Labor, who knows the life of Labor 


Uncle Joe Cannon, the man who served the longest in the House 
of Representatives 


Fred Stone—beloved actor who declares his faith in old-fash- 
ioned religion 

Herbert Hoover—Secretary of Commerce of the United States 

King George V—the ruler of the British Empire 

Victor Herbert—an enthusiast concerning American music 

Edgar A. Guest, whose verse has brought cheer and encourage- 
ment 

Ramsay MacDonald—Prime Minister of England—the man of 
the hour 


Abraham Lincoln’s Law Cases ue 
W. N. Horner of the Chicago Bar compiles the records 


Marking the Footprints of History 
Mrs. Edith Scott Magna doing patriotic work with the D. A. R. 


Affairs and Folks 
Mrs. Alice Curtice Moyer-Wing a Senatorial candidate from 
Missouri 


Silvio Villa’s ‘‘The Unbidden Guest”’ a remarkable first book 


Lander, Wyoming, gateway to Yellowstone National Park, ' 
popular with tourists 


The “Big Brother Book”’ for neglected, suffering, heart-hungry 
children 

New York newspaper man an authority on Lincoln memora- 
bilia 

Fritz Kreisler, world-famous musician, and his priceless violin 

Mary Catherine Cairns, beloved teacher, leaves revered mem- 
ory 

William F. Kirk, poet-humorist and interpreter of sporting lore 

Morris Gest and “The Miracle” 


America’s most daring producer presents a vivid and compelling 
spectacle 


Makes Stone and Steel to Beauty Grow 


George A. Grieble demonstrates that “architecture is but frozen 
2 00 
music 


“The World Do Move” 
And Lombard tractors help it to progress 


Answering the Call of the Orient 
Henry Kinyon writes of travel through the ancient lands of 
Korea and Manchuria 
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(or “Sy 
ra ] : 
Om of joy! O breath of >" | 


O grace I thought forever fled! 
The rose’s scent, the robin’s tune, 
Were wafted from that clover red! 
The lane grew pink with apple-blooms, 
A paradise of murmuring bees, 
And softly, through the maple-glooms, 
From sunny meadows stole the breeze! 


So night fell, but it seemed not dark; 
The wind blew, but it was not chill; 
Up rolled the mist till I could mark 
The Pleiades gleam above the hill. 
‘* Ah, storm and loss, regret and pain, 
Ye are but shades that pass!’’ I said; 
And turning homeward through the lane, 


I plucked and wore the clover red. 
—Edna Dean Proctor 
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MAUNETIME is the glory of Washington! Brides and 
y grooms come and go in endless procession, while the 
hurdy-gurdies and leaves of the trees echo and whisper 
the wedding refrain from “Lohengrin.” The Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution have had their convention 
and the election was without heart-burnings. The 
flowers in the parks seem to bring the glorious hue of 
rare June days. The dogwood and cherry blossoms 
have had their day and the roses hold sway. There is a 
hurry and scurry on Capitol Hill to push matters along for an 
early adjournment, for there are conventions to attend and 
political fences to mend. Some have barbed wires that sug- 
eest the obstacles thrown in front of the advancing armies in 
the wars in Europe. The simile is further carried out by the 
existence of listening posts all along the lines to see how that 
Bonus vote would kick—fore and aft. The Senate focused on 
ppropriation Bills, for whatever happens the Senate must 
ppropriate. The discussions on the tax bill have been most 
luminating considering the subject—and the reduction was 
ood news. Speaking of tax bills, | saw one of the Cabinet 
fficers, Secretary Mellon, crossing the Avenue in front of the 
\Vhite House, negotiating a passage, not on the regular street 
line. Jokingly, my companion said: 

“There goes poor Andrew Mellon, and I know he hasn't a 
single dollar in his pocket, although he has a large fortune in his 
own right and.is handling the billions of Uncle Sam.” 

Secretary Mellon was on his way to lunch. He was stopped, 
held up, and it was found that he had ninety-two cents in his 
pocket—but he carried a check book. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is one of the men who seems 
to seek being alone, even in his walks and in his work. The 
genius of Alexander Hamilton has, at least, found a reflection 
in the way in which Secretary Mellon is handling the taxes and 
financial situation of the country, especially during the trying 
years since the war—by shunting a few extra tax bills-and in 
making Liberty Bonds, quoted around 80 when he arrived, 
well up to par now. 
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the early morning | love to drop into the library and 
find my friend Roberts and look over the prints and cartoons 
of former days. In one corner are the cartoons of Vanity 
Fair, an English publication, showing Abraham Lincoln shakily 
crossing the stream with a negro babe in his arms. He was 
cartooned in ‘61 as a great balancer, trying to carry water on 
both shoulders. In ‘62, a cartoon reveals Lincoln trying to 
make a tub that would stand on its own bottom, but the Frank 
Leslie cartoon of 63 tells the story— “Greeley be hanged! | 
want no more new brooms. I begin to think that the worst 
thing about my old ones was in not being handled right.” 





« Affairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


Nel bbc 


The cartoons of.English Punch were cynical and hostile, 
stimulating the sentiment in England adverse to the Union 
cause. In its original prospectus, Punch announced that it 
would be devoted in part to Yankee yarns and to “the natural- 
ization of those alien Jonathans whose adherence to the truth 
has forced them to emigrate from their native land.” There 
are such jibes as this: ““The-Flight of Abraham Lincoln,”’ show- 
ing Lincoln striding across a broad country, with arms out- 
stretched, and even at this time Lincoln was on his way to 
Harrisburg, running the gauntlet of plots and assassins. Lin- 
coln’s laconic homilies were used and abused, for in the con- 
gressional elections of ‘62 Lincoln was pictured as a locomotive 
engineer, remarking to his fireman (Seward), who stood with 
his arms full of fagots inscribed “Democratic Majority’: “I 


a een ee ee 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL CHARLES G. DAWES 
The choice of the Cleveland Republican convention for vice- 
presidential candidate is in line with the new policy of selecting 
for that formerly inconspicuous position a man of influence, 

ability and experience 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S BIER 
This engraving is a facsimile of the one published in “London 
Punch” in connection with Tom Taylor's famous poem 


have got the right fuel now, and | guess I can keep her steady. 
Chuck in some more, William.” 

Although Lincoln enjoyed his jokes, mirth and humor, it 
was fortunate for him that he did not see all of these cartoons, 
with their cruel shafts and darts, which culminated in that 
last tribute to Lincoln in Punch by Tom Taylor: 

“‘Between the mourners at his head and feet, 
Say, scurrile-jester, is there room for you? 
Yes, he had lived to shame me from my sneer, 
To lame my pencil, and confute my pen— 
To make me own this hind of princes peer, 
This rail-splitter a true-born king of men.” 


N the nine years of his political career in Washington, Con- 
gressman Frederick W. Dallinger has shown himself to .be 
alert for the welfare of New England. His most recent attempt’ 
to have the air service mail extended to Boston, in which he 
is working to have the co-operation of other New England 
members of Congress, is characteristic of his attention to the 


needs of Massachusetts. Congressman Cannon, who repre- 
sents the district which ex-Speaker Champ Clark long served, 
and who for years was parliamentarian of the House, has 
referred to Mr. Dallinger as the greatest living authority on 
the laws governing contested election cases. This reputation 
was made when the latter served as chairman of the House 
Elections Committee. At present Mr. Dallinger is serving as 
chairman of the important House Committee on Education. 
He shares with Speaker Gillett the distinction of wearing a 
beard. He was born in the classic shades of Harvard, fifty-two 
years ago, and worked his way through college, receiving the 
degrees of A.B.. A.M. and LL.B. While still at Harvard he 
was elected to the Massachusetts House of Representatives, 
and two years later to the State Senate, with the distinction 
of being the youngest member of each branch of the General 
Court, and served as chairman of the important Committee on 
Metropolitan Affairs. 

Mr. Dallinger is the author of several works on the science 
of government, his “Nominations for Elective Office,” although 
written nearly twenty years ago, still being recognized as an 
authority. He has been a lecturer on government in Harvard 
University. 

At Mr. Dallinger’s first election to Congress in 1914 he won 
by 800 votes, and since then has steadily increased his majority. 
In the last Presidential election he won his contest to Congress 
by 41,000 votes over his opponent, a majority larger than that 
given to any other Congressman from New England. He has 


been able to gain this popularity among his own people, in 
spite of the fact that his district is normally a close one. His 
friends insist that his ability to organize his own Congressional 
District shows characteristics which will make it possible for 
him to win for his party in the contest for the Senatorship. 


oe was a fiery debate in progress on the Immigration 
Bill, deciding whether it would be two per cent or three 
percent. It was a relief to one old codger, sleeping and waking 
in the gallery, to know that two per cent did not refer to the 
Volstead Act. The Senate and the House were getting to- 
gether on the census of 1890, placing percentages at a time when 
it was felt immigration was at its high tide. There was a 
stubborn fight. The fly in the ointment was the Japanese 
clause which brought new worriments for the State Depart- 
ment and the President. 

Interest in the hearings was dying out as the proceedings 
were furnishing little of the spectacular. Those people who 
were fanned by the flash of the papers to a hope of flitting 
fame were almost forgotten—Washington was setting about 
to right itself and clean up all along the line, without furnishing 
juice for illuminating lime-light pests. 


Copyright, Harris & Ewing 
HON. FREDERICK W. DALLINGER 
Representative (Republican) from the Eighth District of Massa- 
chusetts, which includes the classic shades of old Harvard, was 
born in Cambridge and is a Harvard graduate, with highest 
honors in political science. He won distinction in his chosen 
profession of the law before entering Congress 
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ECRETARY Hughes attended the Republican State Con- 

vention held in New York City and made the keynote 
speech! At one time he lowered his voice and you could feel 
the impressive change in the audience in his reference and 
tribute to President Harding. He closed with the simple 
statement that to find a ‘better executive than Calvin Coolidge 
the country “might search in vain!’ It was given with the 
true Hughesque emphasis, and was the first unofficial, although 
authorized, nomination of a President to reach the ears of a 


country. 


T was a summer day on the White House grounds. The 
children were rolling on the spacious lawn in glee and their 

laughter mingled with the music of the Marine Band. It was 
a happy day and the verdure green must have reminded Mrs. 
Coolidge of the old home in Vermont. 

At Easter time I was impressed with the fact that eggs are 
much alike. There is just a light difference in size, color and 
shape, but “eggs is eggs,” | commented. Nearby was a cynical 
old friend who has been a clerk for a score of years in Wash- 
ington. 

“Babies are babies. about as much alike as eggs,’ he said. 
it was fortunate for him that some of the fond mothers did 
not hear this sarcastic remark. - Babies insist upon crying, but 
even after crying the little ones would smile through their 
tears, and how lonely, hard and cheerless must be the heart 
that cannot find a place for loving children, especially for the 
babies and the flowers and joys of Easter time. These are 
some souls that have not caught the spirit of the resurrection. 


ig the quietude of her apartment at the New Willard, Mrs. 
Warren G. Harding lives among the scenes at Washington 
that must be a sad reminder of the happy days, and yet with 
the fortitude and philosophy characteristic of her in the days 
when she sat in the limelight, gracious and unaffected, which 
still pervades the shadows of her solitude. She was invited 
to lay the cornerstone of a new high school called the Warren 
G. Harding High School in Bridgeport, Connecticut, and the 
silver trowel was prepared at the time the invitation was dis- 
patched. Her mail every day contains reminders that the 
memory of her distinguished husband lives in the hearts of 
the people—an example of kindness and friendliness. 


IGT 


OMEWHERE within the precincts of the White House 
grounds I met former Congressman James W. Good. He 
was in charge of the pre-convention campaign in the West, 
and was able early in the year to report when the early returns 
from Oklahoma came in that the nomination of Calvin Coolidge 
at Cleveland was assured. Then the interest in the primaries 
began to sag—that race was run. In the meantime the 
Democrats were building on high hopes of oil explosions. The 
surprise of the home-stretch was the strength of Al Smith of 
New York. He seems to have projected his power as a “‘vote- 
getter’ beyond the boundaries of the Empire State—but there 
was McAdoo with his delegates—and Carter Glass for his 
successor. 

Fortune's wheels are still turning in the political game. 
Wall Street, sensitive to reach the rumor of a rumor, witnessed 
a bear raid on stocks, but Secretary Mellon continued an opti- 
mist, insisting that the depression was only temporary and that 
good business would return when tax matters and the business 
affairs of the country were settled on a sound basis. The sag 








HERBERT C. HOOVER 


The Secretary of Commerce it is believed would have been very 
acceptable to Mr. Coolidge as a running mate in the coming elec- 
tion, but the powers of the Convention ruled him out 


in the building boom caused some apprehension, for, after all, 
the prosperity of the country depends upon everybody being 
at work, and when they are at work they soon forget what 
brought on the days of idleness—and so it has always been and 
ever will be. 





URING Convention Week the center of interest in the 

political situation was shifted from Washington to 
Cleveland. Director-General Butler started the big show with 
all the punctuality and precision of a circus performance, which 
it strongly resembled in some particulars. He stood at the 
entrance of the runway at the front of the stage, like a ring 
director, and surveyed the proceedings with the eye of a Be- 
lasco. After the performance was well under way he sat 
down in the same strategic vantage post and for the succeeding 
two hours appeared to be wrapped in contemplation. A few 
of his familiars approached him for a word, but for the most 
part he was a solitary figure. 


* * ~ 


HE Massachusetts delegation was seated in the first sec- 
tion in front of the platform, at the left of the aisle. 
Vermont was in the same position on the right of the aisle. 
Back of Massachusetts came Ohio. Governor Cox of Massa- 
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FRANK O. LOWDEN 


lt is rather an unusual event in political history for a man to 

refuse the unanimous nomination of a Convention—but Mr. 

Lowden is of too active a disposition to look kindly upon the usually 
monotonous task of a Vice-President 


chusetts had the aisle seat in the first row. Next to him Sena- 
tor Lodge, and then Speaker Gillett, General Sherburne and 
Mrs. Charles Sumner Bird, in the order named. Mrs. Bird 
was the only woman inside the hall who removed her hat, 
though some of the millinery creations were fearful and won- 
derful to behold. In an unobtrusive gown and sitting quietly, 
with her white hair beautifully coiffured, Mrs. Bird was con- 
spicuous for her simplicity 


* * * 


EDNESDAY was “Massachusetts night’’ at the Coolidge 

headquarters at the Hollenden. Governor Cox was 
master of ceremonies. There was some impromptu speech- 
making and an Ohio Glee Club did some singing. It was the 
first time that the headquarters—the hotel ballroom, which 
easily takes care of five hundred people—had more than a 
dozen people in it at one time. 


——, 


HE spring planting being the farmer's first duty, the 
President's father refused an invitation to the convention 
sent to him by the Republican National Committee. 
“Telegram received. Thanks,” his answering wire read, **| 
cannot see my way clear to go to the convention.” 
The farming has been backward, Mr. Coolidge explained to 
a visiting newspaper man. He had his oats and wheat and 
grass seed planted, and the potatoes must go in next. 
* * - 


ASCOM SLEMP, the President's secretary, had a front 
seat on the big stage, surrounded by a bevy of fashionably 
gowned women, who kept up a running fire of pleasantries 
during the more tedious parts of the proceedings. Secretary 
of War Weeks was also in the front row on the stage, sitting 
alone. Further back were some of the other notables of 
former days, but the weaker sex were in the big majority in 
the platform crowd. 
+ + * 
HERE was not a picture of President Coolidge inside the 
auditorium. The chief decoration was a mammoth 
picture of Warren G. Harding done in oil and draped with 
the flag and flanked by smaller oil portraits of Lincoln and 
Roosevelt. The three paintings were hung at:the rear of the 
stage against a background of flags and bunting. There were 
many vacant seats in the gallery from first to last at every 
session. Plenty of empty seats on the stage and plenty of 
elbow room in the press sections. 
* * * 


UCH of the old-time convention flavor was lacking. 
There were no campaign cigars, no free lunches, and, of 
course, no free liquor—and not much of any other kind. No 
torchlights, no processions, no riots, and hardly any music. 
One small town band visited the hotels one evening, the Ply- 
mouth, Vermont, quartet and the Columbus, Ohio, Glee Club 
made brief appearances, and that was all. But the convention 
was long on literature relating to Calvin Coolidge, running all 
the way from a two-page leaflet to a bound volume of the 
President's speeches and writings, with the delegates’ names 
handsomley lettered in gold on the cover. The Bay State 
delegates got the books with the compliments of Frank W. 
Stearns. 
* * + 
HE Burton keynote speech was so long that the photog- 
raphers took a flashlight picture of him after he had 
begun his address, developed the negative, made the prints 
and were selling them on the platform while Burton was still 
going strong. 
. + + 
HE convention set many new convention styles and dis- 
played a myriad of new faces, but not the least noticeable 
was the absence of the colored delegates. There did not seem 
to be fifty colored men in the hall, and they were so scattered 
amid the sea of feminine millinery as to be all but entirely 
lost sight of. The only other color in today’s session was fur- 
nished by the Union League Club of Youngstown, Ohio, who 
paraded in suits of purple, reminiscent of Dockstader’s Min- 
strels. 
* * z 
HERE were many important and unimportant personages 
who secured badges labeled “assistant sergeant-at-arms, ” 
which entitled them to enter the hall from any door, and once 
inside to stand up against the wall and view the show. These 
‘dead heads” lined all sides of the auditorium and were patient 
listeners. 
* * x 
HANKS to the enterprise of a live press agent, a touch of 
fun was injected into the proceedings when cards and 
buttons were passed about the hall which read “What this 
country needs is strong, capable, two-fisted men in public 
office—Tom Mix for Vice-President.” 
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‘‘My heart ’s in the Highlands ”?__ BURNS 





Leal to the Land o’ Laurie. 


Where bloom the banks and braes 0’ bonny Doon—there lies the heart of every 
true Scot, the world around; and like the heather of his native hills the memory 
of Bobby Burns stays green wherever Dundee’s wild-warbling measures rise 


Tm is a magic in. honors awarded 


when merit is due. The first American 
to award a medal to the Irish Free State 
s Colonel Walter Scott of New York. When 


the medal, forwarded to General E. O’Duffy, 


ight, the crest of the Irish Free State. 


‘ommissioner of the Civic Guard of Dublin, 


1s received, there was an expression of appreci- 
on that had the hearty ring and warmth of 


n Erin welcome. 


It is planned to award this medal every year 
the Irish Free State policeman who has 
tinguished himself by some act of extra- 
inary heroism in the performance of duty. 
Honorary Police Commissioner, Walter Scott 
eves that efficiency and heroism in the 
ice*department should be awarded with the 
ie spirit of these soldiers of peace. His 
ection for the men representing the intrepid 
n line of blue in the police force is as strong 
that for the soldiers in war, or even the 
tch Highlanders. 

le has established a fund in perpetuity, the 


terest therefrom to pay for a medal each year. 


medal is struck from very fine dies and made 


f 18K solid gold. The entire design embodies 


famous Celtic Cross. On the upper arm of 
cross is the wording: ‘‘Walter Scott Medal,” 
1 on the lower, “For Valor.” To the left 
the crest of the United States, and on the 
The 
erse side shows the seal of New York City in 
center, surmounted by a bar, upon which 


will be engraved the name of the recipient and 


year. A pendant of Irish colors, green, 


white and gold, is attached. The design, made 
y one of the most eminent American sculpturers 
‘cnown in the goldsmith art, is counted a triumph 


in medal sculptury. 


Since the International Police Conference 


st year, Colonel Scott has been much interested 


n the police work in other countries, but he has 


t forgotten his own country. He presented 
nedal to F. H. Croul, Police Commissioner of 


Detroit, with a gold bond for the permanent 


emale figures holding branches; 
nting Victory, the other Honor. 
n‘er is an oval with the words ‘For Valor.” 


tablishment of the Valor Medal Fund in that 
ty. This medal is struck in solid 18K gold, 


e and one-half inches in diameter. The 
nt is represented by two gracefully modelled 
one repre- 
In the 


Running through this oval is a Roman fasces, 


ibolizing civil government resting upon an 


nament with the Greek motto “Tet et Ordo”’ 


.w and Order). At the edge in a circle is 

title, “Walter Scott Medal,” and on the 
erse side the seal of the city of Detroit. He 
: also presented Police and Firemen Medals for 


‘lor to the cities of New York, Boston, and 


lyoke. 

resenting medals is only one phase of Colonel 
tt’s generosities. With Scottish blood in 
veins, one of the leaders of Scottish Societies 


n America, he is as well known in one city as 








another for his deeds. An American to the core, 
he does not forget the land of his forbears. He 
makes every day a day for some generous 
service. 

It has been his custom for many years to send 
greetings to the Burns Clubs and Societies, 
both at home and abroad, on the poet’s natal 
day. The following message was sent to the 
Dumfries Burns Club, which is over a hundred 


years old, and which has charge of placing the 
Walter Scott wreath annually (arranged for in 
perpetuity), at the poet’s mausoleum on his 
birthday in behalf of Burns’ admirers through- 
out the world. His message has the real Scotch 
flavor and fervor: 


Once more we pause in the onward rush to pay 
tribute to Scotland’s gifted and beloved son, who 
since his earthly life has. belonged to the world. 





OLONEL WALTER SCOTT, SIR HARRY LAUDER and SIR THOMAS LIPTON. This photograph 

of “The Three Musketeers,” taken shortly before Sir Harry completed his last American tour—on 

the occasion of the presentation of the Duke of York’s pen to Sir Harry by Colonel Scott—indicates 
how close the kith and kin of clans may be 








536 
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It is indeed pleasant and restful as we journey 
along life’s Highway to tarry awhile each year 
at these Burns Milestones, which means to dwell 
for a brief time in the glorious atmosphere of that 
“wee bit” land the poet loved so well. To quote 
again the words of President Calvin Coolidge on 
the subject of “Burns and Scotland.” ‘He loved 
her soil broken with stream and made beautiful 
with flowers. He loved her homes which were the 
abode of every honest purpose. All of these senti- 
ments he has woven into poetry which touches 
the soul.” 

And so this day abounds annually in festive 
meetings and celebrations the world over in honor 
of the bard who spoke a universal language, the 
music of whose song will vibrate sweet and clear 
down through the ages. The message of love that 
he gave to mankind so many years ago is just as 
vital as ever, and in truth was never more needed 
than today in this hour of extreme chaos, for the 
burden of his song was Peace and not War. Let 
us then, at this particular time more than ever, 
keep those immortal lines on our lips and in our 
hearts, 


That man to man the world o’er 
Shall brithers be for a’ that 


Engaged in a large mercantile business, Walter 
Scott is one who always finds time for civic 
activities. Mercy Warren Chapter, D. A. R. of 
Springfield, in appreciation of his service to 
the chapter, in presenting a substantial nest egg 
for every member of the chapter when the drive 
for funds for a new dormitory at the International 
College, was begun, presented him with a pin of 
gold and blue enamel bearing the inscription 
“honorary patron.”” This is the first time in the 
history of the D. A. R. that an honor of this kind 
has evet been given to a man. 

President of the Walter Scott Free Industrial 
School for Crippled Children in New York and the 
Lulu Thorley Home of Claverack, and on the ad- 
visory board of the National Organization of 


the D. A. R., as well as a perpetual member of 
the Executive of the Order of Scottish Clans, 
Walter Scott encourages outside activities in his 
inside heart and office with the dispatch of a 


business pace. Forever giving something, and 
never reserving himself to a worthy cause, he has 
further honored the name borne by the great 
Scotch novelist, whose fame has made Abbotsford 
a shrine for lovers of the classic in English 
literature. 

One of the Honorary Police Commissioners, of 
New York, he was the first to follow the sugges- 
tion made by Commissioner Enright in putting a 
ban on the sale of pistols. The amount of crimes, 
the murders, the number of lives lost by the pro- 
miscuous use of pistols is appalling. As an execu- 
tive of Butler Brothers—Mr. Scott brought the 
matter before the Board, which decided to dis- 
band a department devoted to the sale of pistols. 
He was moved to do this after listening to an 
argument made by Police Commissioner Enright 
against the practice of selling and carrying con- 
cealed weapons, feeling convinced that in any 
movement towards the saving of human life, and 
in the interest of public good, it was the duty of 
his firm to act forthwith and not wait for the en- 
actment of laws. He has commented that to 
merely carry or ship a pistol from one state 
to‘another defies the purpose of those interested 








in making it a criminal offense to carry pistols, 
and that the experience of the police proves that 
carrying pistols has never proved a real self- 
defense, but has been a means of jeopardizing 
and losing many lives. A pistol in the house is 
no defense against a burglar. Policemen in 
London do not carry pistols. 

If there is a little orphan home that needs 
some dolls, if there is a library in an isolated 
community that needs books, if there is an 
organization that needs a flag, Walter Scott is 
always on the alert and finds them. 

When he presented an English and an Ameri- 
can flag at Roosevelt’s House to the Ladies of 
Sulgrave Manor, I heard him deliver one of the 
most eloquent tributes to the entwined flags 
that ever came from the lips of a man born on 


URING the war, Walter Scott was Colonel 

of the New York Scottish, an orgainzation 

that did special recruiting work in this country for 

the British and Canadian Missions, and assisted 

Colonel Guthrie of Canada in organizing the 

MacLean Kilties, who covered themselves with 
glory on the battlefields of France 


foreign soil. To the flags which he presented, 
he added the French flag, including the three 
countries that have honored the tri-colors— 
the red, white and blue. 

Mr. Scott still retains the activity of early 
years, when he began as a. cash boy with Jordan 
Marsh & Co. in Boston. Always on hand just a 
little before the time the store opened, he began 
life by knowing how to serve and wait on people 











and anticipated rather than answered requests, 
His private office possesses a home-like appear. 
ance and is a treasure trove of trophies. He has 
a collection of autographed biographies and let- 
ters, a cannon used by George Washington to 
salute at Mount Vernon, original manuscripts of 
Robert Burns—which he can quote by the hour— 
Sir Walter Scott, Bonnie Prince Charlie, George 
Washington and Lincoln, as well as autographed 
portraits of present-day people such as the 
Prince of Wales, Sir Thomas Lipton, the inimit- 
able Sir Harry Lauder, and many others. 

With the true Scotsman’s love of books and 
learning, there is not a day that he is not giving 
away books or little things that he feels are 
needed by some one who never thinks of asking. 
Every hour of the day seems to be spent in 
thoughtfulness for others, whether it is flowers 
for a hospital, or some remembrance for a friend; 
he gives with the same activity he dispatches 
business. 

“Change of occupation and environment is 
what keeps one vigorous as the years grow 
apace,” he said, busy planning to do something 
for someone else. 

Not large in stature, with keen, kindly brown 
eyes, intense in his friendship and enthusiasm, 
Walter Soctt is a dynamic personality. An old 
friend and acquaintance of Calvin Coolidge, he 
was a guest of the President on the Mayflower. 
He is always ready with that kindly contact ci a 
real dependable friend. 

Whether singing favorite Scotch songs wit 
Harry Lauder, or having a wee cup of tea with 
Sir Thomas Lipton, it matters not, his frien(s 
are scattered as broadly as his experience «i 
as big as his heart. Walter Scott has truly ad: 
distinction to the noted name he bears in his ti: ie 
and generation. He may not have written ' 
Waverly novels or the “Lay of the Last Mi:- 
strel,” but the Walter Scott of today has writt«r 
his epoch in kindly deeds and little blessinys 
shared day by day by hundreds and thousan: 
expressing his faith, fulfilling the ideal of Tenny- 
son that “kind hearts are more than coronets ,a 
simple faith than Norman blood.” 

When Sir Harry Lauder sang his last song «1 
Ar erica, marking the end of his American tor 
Police Commissioner Enright approached him an 
said, “I have a warrant for your arrest. You 
have stolen the affection of the American public.” 

He then and there presented a photogra; 
Sir Harry, on behalf of Col. Walter Scott, wit! 
gold radiotone picture of theflatter, which Sir 
Harry had once seen‘and admired, saying in a 
jocular way that he 'did not know, but he be- 
lieved it was from a Frenchman. 

“Well,” said Sir Harry, “if it is, that’s all right 
too. All Frenchmen are my friends, don’t I ow 
a wee bit o’ France?” 

An impressive silence prevailed as they re- 
called that the bonny boy, John, his only son, 
lies among the flowers in a wee bit o’ France. 

Turning to the stage box he spied Col. Scott, 
and said, “You are the best and realest friend of 
all I’ve got.” The two Scotchmen indicated 
how_close;the kith and kin of clans may be. 
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From Patrolman to Commissioner 


Spectacular rise of the present head of the New York Police Department 


from a job of “pounding the pavement’ to a position that makes him a 
world authority on matters pertaining to preserving the peace 


OOKING the future squarely in the face, 
L the one paramount problem of the times 
is to foster more respect for the law. 
With the newspapers day after day containing 
matter which deals largely with crime and 
tragedy, an unconscious propaganda for crime 
exists which must be combated. Writers, 
actors, poets, editors and dramatists have had 
their sneer at the representatives of the law— 
but times are changing. 

Young America, encouraged in this ridicule 
of the police and minions of the law, is turning 
the tide. The police are now recognized as the 
soldiers of peace, for in their faces are the 
features of many of the doughboys who served 
over-seas. 

Police Commissioner Richard E. Enright of 
New York, who has served the longest time of 

' police commissioner in the metropolis of 
this continent, has made the word “police” 
stand for something. The word may even 
replace the term “standing armies’’ of former 
years. His work has brought a world-wide 
respect for the word police. 

Born in Steuben County, New York, Enright 
had the rugged experience of a self-reliant, hard- 
working American boy. When he started out 
for the great metropolis he had studied the maps 
and he knew almost every street and alley in 
the City of New York before he arrived. Re- 
taining the exact self-acquired precision of a 
telegraph operator and railroad man, exactness 
and responsibility of decision were second 
nature. He had learned stenography and after 
arriving in New York became secretary to 
General T. F. Rodenbough the Superintendent 
of Elections of the Police Department. Then 
and there he made up his mind that there was 
still room for good policemen, and the fates 
agreed with him. 

Twenty-eight years ago he was called into a 
room and appointed to the police force of New 
York City by Theodore Roosevelt, who was 
then president of the Police Board of New York. 
General Frederick Dent Grant, son of General 
U. S. Grant, General Avery D. Andrews and 
Andrew D. Parker were the other members of 
the Board. At that time the ruddy-faced, up- 
standing, alert, quick-acting, quick-deciding, 
young Enright appeared and was thrilled with 
the remark of Theodore Roosevelt: 

“There is a young man who will make his way.” 

This prediction calls us back to the life story 
of Richard E. Enright—an inspiration to young 
America. Before he was ten years old he was 
in the “depot” learning the Morse code. At 
fifteen he began stenography, and while others 
were playing or poring over Greek and Latin, 
or loafing around the livery stable, he became 
the expert shorthand writer of his town. 

Even in those days he was chosen chief by 
his playmates in their expeditions in the, hills 
and lakes of Steuben County. Playmates of 
these early days recall now that “Dick” had an 





ICHARD E. ENRIGHT has been Police Com- 
missioner of New York longer than any man 
who ever held that extremely exacting and important 


position. Through sheer force of personal merit 
and outstanding ability for organization he rose by 
his own efforts after being appointed a patrolman 
by Theodore Roosevelt in 1896 to be the directing 
head of one of the most important and best admin- 
istered police organizations in the world 


uncanny and unerring judgment in selecting asso- 
ciates tocarry by storm this or that battle between 
the ‘‘Snuffs” and “‘Sniffs’’ on Hallowe’en night. 
In school he always had his geography lesson 
ready to recite, while history and biographies 
were his store of “thrillers” instead of dime 
novels. With a dream mirrored in his blue eyes, 
he visioned the time when he might visit foreign 
lands and “see the world.” Some of those 
dreams have already been crystalized in the 
development of his plans for an international 
and national police organization, for he has 
organized and carried through the first inter- 
national police conference held in the United 





States, with representatives from forty-one 
nations. Little did he think when a boy of the 
honors and decorations that have come to him 
from the countries represented by the pink, 
blue and green spots of the maps in his geography. 

Early in his teens he decided to make his 
start in New York City, and before he bought 
his ticket and started on his first eventful journey 
to the metropolis, he knew just what he was 
going to do. He has an anticipating mind and 
thinks just a little ahead of the other fellow. 
When Inspector Adam A. Cross discovered his 
abilities, he then and there developed an affec- 
tion for this lad that has continued long after 
his retirement, and even now he calls him “my 
boy.” For all the years that have followed, to 
this day the inspector loves to talk about the 
lad who he knew would one day become a leader 
in public life. 

Young Enright knew the time of trains, 
street numbers and who were in the buildings. 
The papers were read for information and he 
knew what was going on, absorbing information 
and classifying it. An appointment or a promise 
was a sacred vow. During his activity as a plain 
cop on his beat, Richard Enright did some 
thinking—objective and subjective. He made 
use of every hour to learn something and apply it. 

His library even as a plain policeman re- 
sembled that of a college professor’s more than 
a policeman’s favorite volumes. With him 
every friendship counted and he early acquired 
a habit of rendering some service and doing 
things for others, because he wanted to do it, 
which remains a distinctive trait in his character. 

Tactful and ready for every emergency, it was 
not long until his genius as an organizer was 
recognized, for he was made an official of the 
Policemen’s Benefit Association in the days when 
there was an unconscious sneer at the police 
department. Later he was honored with the 
presidency of the Sergeant Association, and 
for twelve years he directed the fortunes of the 
powerful Lieutenant’s Association. 

The people on his beat became his friends. 
He had a cheery good morning and a pleasant 
smile, and a kind word as he passed along, but 
was relentless in the pursuit of his duty, which 
secured a respect for his uniform. 

The police benefit associations, under his 
management, grew so rapidly that their success 
involved jealousies. Time after time he was 
denied his merited promotion. His executive 
capacity attracted the attention of those higher 
up, who feared that such a vigorous and able 
leader might head a revolt, and his success 
might prove a menace to discipline. They did 
not know their man. Handicaps never phased 
Dick Enright. He pushed right on. 

The Police Relief Fund, organized in 1918, 
through the annual police games, become a sub- 
stantial thriving financial benefit association. 
He has placed in the fund for the relief of the 
widows and orphans about two million dollars. 
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HIS PHOTOGRAPH shows how Richard En- 


right looked when he was a telegraph operator 
and train despatcher for the Lackawanna Railroad 
in the year 1889 


If Enright had directed the same genius toward 
building up a great insurance company he would 
have succeeded, or if he had remained in rail- 
road work he would have been a president. 
But he loved his work as a cop and stuck to it. 

One day Mayor Hylan sent for Richard 
Enright, and without warning and without any 
preliminaries announced that he was going to 
make him Commissioner of Police. Enright, 
being equal to any emergency, disappointment 
or surprise, saluted and then and there declared: 

“Mr. Mayor, you know my ideas in regard 
to cleaning out vice and gambling.” The Mayor 
nodded and said: 

“T do and I will back you to the finish.” 

In fifteen minutes Richard Enright was at 
the desk of the Police Commissioner and began 
dictating a series of general orders which stand 
out pre-eminent in the archives of the depart- 
ment, for he knew exactly from former experience 
what he wanted to do. 

The first problem was to get the men. It was 
during the war and many young men had en- 
listed. The great water front had to be guarded. 
Soldiers by the millions were embarking from 
the port of New York, and later soldiers by the 
million, returned. It was a tax on a police 
department not equalled in the history of any 
city in the world—but Enright was equal to it. 
He knew how to enlist the services of prominent 
men in the city for the work of the department. 
Men who were millionaires and exceedingly 
busy, at his suggestion became Honorary Police 
Commissioners and worked with a spirit and 
good will that no salary could command. 

To the department was brought the best 


brains in New York. If the Board of Estimate 
could not afford sorre needed expense for his 
men, there were friends ready to stand by and 
carry through. The Special Deputy Commission- 
ers became a sort of Advisory Executive Board 
and were extremely active—always on the 
job. 

New York has a foreign born element repre- 
senting thirty-nine per cent of population, em- 
bracing every nationality, creed and sect, speak- 
ing different languages, living their lives in their 
own way—the old way. Their haunts, homes 
and leaders were known to Richard Enright, 
through his thousands of pairs of eyes report- 
ing to him what was going on in New York every 
hour of the day and night. 

Absorbing information intuitively, he dis- 
patched business with the telephone in one hand 
and directed movements of the riot squad with 
the other, and in the meantime greeting a dele- 
gation of distinguished foreign visitors whom 
he was to entertain. The time-table habit and 
scheduled moverments in saving time are second 
nature with the Police Commissioner, who 
functions to the fullest capacity twenty-four 
hours a day. He possesses what Thomas Edison 
says is one of the most essential faculties for 
achievement—the power of concentration. He 
kept right on doing things every hour, every 
day. In the meantime he was hammered, 
abused, lambasted on one hand and lauded on 
the other, as no other Police Commissioner in 
New York, but all conceded that he was a live 
one. The people seemed to feel that there was 
something in the purpose and integrity of that 
man which could not be shaken by all the 
assaults of the allies of vice and crime and political 
enemies. Made the target of the administration 
as police departments usually are, he never 
ceased to pursue definite objectives. 

Richard Enright’s achievements as a Police 
Commissioner, a representative of official power 
of the great City of New York, are recognized 
statesman-like qualities. In his addresses night 
after night, or broadcasting for the radio, he 
gives the people something to think about. 
A man of ideas and parts, his philosophy of life 
and action are based upon fundamentals. 

A student and philosopher, he knows the 
theories of his work as well as the practical ap- 
plication—he keeps an open mind. Enlisting the 
interest of his own force and citizens at large, 
he established a detective school in New York 
to carry out the best traditions of his own 
department and utilized experiences and the 
highest order of intelligent selection to carry on 
a relentless war against crime. 

This school attracted the attention of the 
police departments all over the world, and at the 
International Convention of Police Chiefs of 
the world, held in New York, it was apparent 
that Richard Enright was regarded. as the 
foremost authority in the world on police work. 
Having visited and carefully inspected the great 
police departments of Europe, Commissioner 
Enright knew and observed police work from a 
world point of view. Starting with Steuben 
County and small towns on to New York, he 
has visited many American cities, to say nothing 
of his first-hand knowledge of Paris, London, 
Berlin, Vienna, Rome, Brussells and all the 
historic police centers of the world. This ex- 
perience made him an ardent advocate of a 
National Police Bureau, and his suggestions 
along this line have inpressed the authorities 
at Washington to the extent that some action 
will soon be taken towards co-ordinating the 
police of America toward the one common end 


—_ 


of eliminating and checking criminality at its 
inception with a full and complete record and 
information concerning the sources of crime. 
When this is done it will greatly facilitate an 
international co-operation in police matters 
that will solve many of the vexatious problems 
and provide for doing away with the tax and 
burden of standing armies and establishing an 
enduring peace program. 

The record made by the New York Police 
Force during the war attracted the attention of 
foreign nations which felt that Commissioner 
Enright was entitled to an expression of grati- 
tude from them for the efficient way in which he 
co-operated with their representatives in the 
critical days of the war. Although New York 
was the focus of war activities, Commissioner 
Enright demonstrated that the city was able to 
take care of itself, even with the influx of soldiers 
and the attendant responsibilities, without draw- 
ing upon the resources of the Federal govern- 
ment. Over eight hundred members of the \ew 
York Police Department served in the Army 
overseas with unblemished records. Many of 
them gained merited promotion through valor 
on the battlefield, and many were decorated, all 
maintaining that high spirit of patriotism which 
reflected credit to their comrades who wore the 
blue uniform of the police at home, while they 


donned the khaki for service abroad. 


With his force depleted by those enlisting, 
Richard Enright afforded the city and coun ry 
at large a service which adds still more brilliant 
pages of achieverrent to the history of the New 
York Police Department. Over 579 miles of 
waterfront within the boundaries of the city of 
New York were patroled and guarded by the 
New York police. All the trying conditions and 
emergencies connected with the embarkation of 
troops and shipment of supplies were met, pro- 
viding a distinct Division of National Defense 
in co-operation with the Federal government, 
but taking care of itself without leaning upon the 
national government. 

All this was carried out so unobtrusively that 
the public at large knew little of the scope of war 
work which fell upon the shoulders of the New 
York police. The registration of alien enemies 
and the work of the United States Army Sani- 
tary Squad under the direction of Commissioner 
Enright became commonplace in police routine 
work. ‘Guarding the docks and the harbor, 
where millions of soldiers and their supplies and 
equipment were embarked for France, he pro- 
tected the lives and property of seven millions of 
people at this strategic point, where the welfare 
of the nation at large—one hundred million 
people—was a part of the responsibility of the 
New York police. 

If this work had been done in France it would 
have brought the Distinguished Service Medal 
and other high honors for distinguished service to 
Commissioner Enright from his own country. 
As it was, the foreign nations bestowed upon him 
honors which have been unsurpassed by those 
bestowed upon any civiliam in America. 

The portrait of Albert, King of the Belgians, 
hanging in the Police Commissioner’s office, tells 
the story of gratitude personally expressed for 
record of achievement in help to Belgium, whic! 
was not forgotten. 

While performing their regular duties, the fo: 
distributed tons of Liberty Loan literature 
the Federal Government, besides obtaining st! 
scriptions to the amount of $254,000,000. 7! 
members of the Department were incessant|} 
conscripted for duty in connection with tle 
myriad war drives of semi-official character. 
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In order that the several authorities concerned 
might obtain an insight into local conditions gen- 
erally, the Department was required frequently 
to make surveys for the Federal, State, and 
Municipal governments. Among the most ex- 
acting of them were food, restaurant, state war 
census and vacant apartments. These surveys 
also prevented hoarding and depredations by the 
disloyal, dishonest and selfish. 

The clinrax of all this bustle and turmoil was 
reached on November 8 and 11, 1918, when the 
reports of the armistice were received. On the 
h of November, when the false report gained 
circulation towards midday, the city became 
delirious with joy. It has been estimated that 
upwards of two millions of people, wild with al- 
most insane delight, thronged and milled through 
the streets during the afternoon. When the 
authentic report was published on the 11th of 
November, similar scenes and conditions re- 
Cc 
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urred. With all the uproar and unbridled exub- 
rance—some of it not entirely due to natural 

es—practically nothing occurred in the way 
of disorder or unusual lawlessness, thanks to the 
adequate police arrangements promptly planned 
and executed. 

‘he winter of 1918 was extremely severe and 
the poor suffered keenly because of the high price 
anc scarcity of coal. Members of the force col- 
lected 3,200 tons of coal from various sources, 
in’ apportioned it among approximately 89,000 
families. Assuming that there were five persons 
in cach family, this brought relief to nearly 
451,000 individuals. 
luring the extremely inclement and snowy 
weather in the first part of 1920, the streets and 
highways were almost impassable. There was a 
shortage of labor of all kinds and the traffic and 
transit facilities of the city were seriously ham- 
pered. In this emergency, 2,888 members of 
the uniformed force volunteered their services 
as snow shovelers. They ranged in rank from 
inspectors to unfledged patrolmen. They per- 
formed valiant service and materially assisted 
in clearing the streets and restoring pedestrian 
and vehicular traffic to its normal state. 

In the piping days of prosperity or depression 
the work of the police goes on. Constantly pre- 
paring for emergencies and future contingencies, 
Commissioner Enright did not stop with merely 
raising money for the various war charities and 
his own police dependents. With his keen vision, 


he saw that something must be provided to hold ~ 


together and stimulate the spirit of hismen. His 
business judgment and foresight led him to look 
about for a location for a Police Camp, where his 
men could secure rest and recreation necessary 
for efficient service. 

He purchased a camp in the Catskills for ap- 
proximately $50,000, an estate that is today 
worth $500,000, and has already made it a famous 
vacation rendezvous for the police of New York. 
It is here that they come for their vacations amid 
the healthful, romantic surroundings of the days 
ot Rip Van Winkle. Here the riot regiment 
goes into training. Here the widows and or- 
phans of policemen who have been killed or died 
in the service, come to enjoy a summer holiday, 
without any expense to themselves. 

‘he estate was especially adapted for the pur- 
pose. It was formerly owned by Mr. Samuel 
Keplan, who had built around his home the 
houses for his sons and daughters. The large 
dormitory, called Mountain Rest, is the scene of 
many gatherings from the morning chats on the 
porches to the festivities of the night. There are 
concerts by prominent artists and musicals 
which give the place the aspect of a great resort. 


The little cottages at the fringe of the woods 
seem like little love-nests, where the policemen 
and their families get a real breath of outdoors. 

At the stately entrance is the simple sign, 
“Police Recreation Camp.” The gateposts are 
covered with ivy giving the appearance of a 
domain of happiness. Many of the men live in 
pup-tents, suggesting the picturesque ancient 
legions of Caesar. One camp is most appro- 
priately called “Camp Enright.” There the 
spirit of the Commissioner reigns without his 
physical presence. 

There is something doing every day of the 
week, After a day’s tramp or fishing expedi- 
tion, one finds an event posted on the bulletin 
board—the Barbecue, at which a 1,500-pound 
ox was roasted in the real old-fashioned way. 
The ceremonies were complete to the last detail, 
for was that not Oscar, maitre de hotel of the 
Waldorf, directing the feeding of the multitudes? 

With pick and shovel, following with rod and 
gun, the men keep busy, for ‘there are-new roads 
to make and apple orchards to rehabilitate. 
There are fields where tractors are-at work, for 
farming is here something more than a pastime. 

The Police Recreation Camp is already a 
model of its kind and has been called the Platts- 
burg for police training. Far from the din and 
jangle of the city, the policeman recuperates 
from nervous tension. Nearby is a cavern that 
rivals in picturesque interest the great canyons 
of the Rockies. The surrounding farms and 
fields, flowers, gardens and forests, with a swim- 
ming pool and running streams furnish an en- 
thralling picture of God’s bounty in all outdoors. 
No millionaire in his isolated estate has more of 
Nature’s wealth unfolded to enjoy or soothe his 
jaded nerves. 

The camp has been visited by many eminent 
people from all over the world, and here they 
find the spirit of a family unity. In this con- 
crete achievement, Richard Enright has demon- 
strated his constructive genius again and indi- 
cated how he maintains the high efficiency among 
his men. Here he mingles with them, and en- 
joys his own rest days in a spirit of comradeship. 
On a plateau overlooking the Catskills is an 
athletic field, the like of which is not surpassed. 
Here the virility and vigor of the men in camp 
is put to a test in games and sports, following 
up the rigorous training which builds up renewed 
strength, and the morale of a united army. 
Among themselves they are preparing for the 
strenuous work ahead. When isolated on their 
beats they must often stand alone in life-and- 
death emergencies. 

Among the distinguished guests at the camp 
were Sir Thomas Lipton, General William 
Weigel, General Traub, Governor Smith, Mayor 
Hylan and Senator Copeland. Every prominent 
man considers it an honor and privilege to visit 
the Police Recreation Camp, to see the policemen 
with their coats off receiving their chow, sipping 
their coffee before the campfire. 

The Commissioner’s headquarters are in 
“Hylan Cottage.” Everyone, including Mrs. 
Richard Enright, seems to want to have a part 
in fixing up and outfitting the camp. There isa 
splendid spirit of democracy and neighborliness. 
There is an atmosphere of cheery, care-free days. 
In the evening groups of men wander about thé 
camp, singing with all the freedom and frolic of 
boys. When the curfew rings there is a quiet 


and stillness about the place, broken only by the 
chirping of treetoads and frogs. 

As delegations of men leave the camp, others 
arrive, as the recreation days are timed and cer- 
tain quotas given certain periods at the rest 











HERE were no bobbed-haired stenographers 

in the days when Richard Enright learned 

shorthand and became secretary to General T. F. 

Rodenbough, the Superintendent of Elections of the 
New York Police Department 


camp. This is indeed a happy land—here boys 
and girls who have grown tall forget the cares of 
life and they are boys and girls again. 


There are crossroads in the military camp- 
ground, facetiously labeled ‘‘Forty-second Street 
and Broadway,” for these are play days and the 
sense of humor is never lost. In the main hall of 
the dormitory is a tablet which the policemen 
insisted upon placing there in honor of Richard 
Enright, the man who had conceived of this camp 
for them, and stirred in every one of them a 
desire to be the best man on his beat, an esprit de 
corps that inspires each individual with a pur- 
pose to keep New York policemen the leaders in 
their calling. 


The police flag in New York means much, but 
every man at his work feels that he has first to 
honor his country’s flag, and that he wears a star 
that comes from a field of blue—the true blue 
loyalty. There is something upstanding in the 
personnel of the New York Police Department 
that has made a change in the attitude of the 
public mind toward the cop. 


A stern disciplinarian and thorough in organ- 
ization methods, Commissioner Enright has met 
the problems of traffic, and through his organiza- 
tion has cut down the number of accidents by 
automobiles, lower in proportion to the number 
of people and machines involved to that of any 
other city in the country. He was the first to 
originate traffic laws and the Fifth Avenue traffic 
towers tell the story, setting the pace for the regu- 
lation of traffic throughout the country. All 
this has been achieved because Richard Enright 
has with him the best minds and men to be se- 
cured. 

Through radio talks, he broadcasts suggestions 
which bring him in close touch with millions of 
people, and this little personal association does 
much toward inspiring the confidence of the 
people to co-operate in the saving of life and 
elimination of crime. He now plans for uniform 
signs and signals all over the country, indicating 
the breadth of his vision in all undertakings. He 
Continued on page 568 
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Directs a Mighty Newsgathering Force 


Reporting raised to the nth degree. 


Herbert Bayard Swope as 


executive editor of the “World” is keeping that journal where 
Joseph Pulitzer placed it— among great newspapers of the world 


HE fame of Blowitz, the famous news- 
paper correspondent, who was supposed 
to have held Europe in the hollow of his 

hand, was recalled during the days of the Peace 
Conference in Paris, when Herbert Bayard 
Swope, with the distinction of being a live-wire 
newspaper man and correspondent, became an 
active figure in gathering the real and inside 
information on international affairs. 

The fact was long ago established that Herbert 
B. Swope is a journalist in the working sense of 
the word. Ever since he was born in St. Louis 
in the early January days of 1882, he has been 
getting news. His horoscope must have indi- 
cated a career of intrepid force and exhaustless 
vitality. As a reporter on the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch he early caught the Pulitzer ideal of 
newspaper work—news and nothing but news— 
accurately written and fearlessly presented. 
Later, on the Chicago Tribune and the New 
York Herald, he exemplified what an on-the- 
job-every-minute reporter can do—and land a 
first page story. 

With the German armies in 1914-1916, as 
war correspondent of the New York World, 
Herbert Swope garnered an experience that 
comes to few men in diplomatic service. First 
of all, he has a good pair of eyes that observe, 
and a trip-hammer brain to record. AS Lieu- 
tenant-Commander designate of the United 
States Navy in 1918, and associate member and 
associate chairman of the United States War 
Industries Board, he added experience that 
fitted him for his work at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, where he enjoyed the close personal 
confidence of Clemenceau, President Wilson 
and other members of the Conference. 


As a young reporter he was sent to interview. 


a crabbed eminent personality living in a country 
estate who refused to see the reporters, and 
presented them with return tickets to confirm 
the decision. Young Swope arrived and saw 
the eminent personality standing near his limou- 
sine, and coolly handed him his suit case and had 
him carry it, insisting that he came for the week 
end. They became great friends. 

When the project of securing the National 
Democratic Convention in 1924 for New York 
City was broached, Swope was right on the job 
and led the forces on to Washington, despite the 
traditional prejudice against having a national 
convention in New York City. They brought 
home the bacon and Swope was given a hearty 
ovation by the Broadway Merchants’ Associ- 
ation, as well as the thanks of the Democratic 
National Committee, whom he had urged to 
see the light—the Broadway lights. 

In the executive office of the New York 
World he sits at his desk and looks upon signed 
autographed pictures of the intrepid Roosevelt, 
President Wilson and many of the prominent 
celebrities of his time. He has a way of making 
friends—making them quickly and effectively 
and permanently. All absorbed in the one 


a Beene SWOPE is a newsgatherer 
par excellence. Asa reporter he established a 
brilliant reputation for infallibility, in always “getting 
the story,” and now, as executive editor of the New 
York World, he is maintaining that reputation 


proposition of getting the news, he has “broken 
all the conventional rules” and got away with 
it. Unique and original in his “approach,” 
greatness or eminence does not awe him when 
he is in the pursuit of news—whether on golf- 
grounds, in the home or office. 

There is none of the stiff swivel-chair dignity 
in Herbert Swope. He puts his feet on the 
table and talks to the boys just as he did in 
the days in the reporter’s room. Aside from his 
activities under the gold dome of the World 
building, he wrote a book, “Inside the German 
Empire,” recounting graphic, stirring and ad- 
venturesome experiences in Germany during 
the early part of the World War, which led to 
his appointment as chairman of the American 
Press Delegation, appointed by the Paris Peace 
Conference. Swope is one of those newspaper 
men who just seems to know everything. He 
does not get it all from documents or statements, 
but by keenly observing what men are thinking, 
as well as what they are writing and doing— 
and doing a little investigating and thinking 
himself. 


A living refutation of the belief that the 
days of “personal journalism” are past, Swope 
has put his impress as deeply on the World 
as did Dana on the Sun, the elder Bennett on 
the Herald, Raymond on the Times or Greeley 
on the Tribune. He has put it almost as deeply 
as did Joseph Pulitzer. There is this striking 
thing to be borne in mind—it is the impress of 
the reporter that he has made. It is news, 
rather than opinions, with which he is con- 
cerned, and in this he is curiously like the man 
under whom the World was reborn in 1883, 
Joseph Pulitzer made the World the foremost 
newspaper—in many ways the first—in the 
United States. Today it is still the foremost 
newspaper of the United States, and it is Swope 
who is keeping it there by a steadily widening 
margin. Twice under his still brief regime as 
executive editor it has won the Pulitzer Medal 
for Public Service, awarded annually by Columbia 
University—in 1921 for the exposure of the 
Ku Klux Klan, and in 1923 for the peonage re- 
forms in Florida and the South resulting from 
the revelations of the poignant case of Martin 
Tabert. He himself won the reporter’s prize 
in 1916 for the articles that later made up the 
book “Inside the German Empire,” the first 
best seller among the books on the Great War. 

Although he has not been “on the street” as 
a reporter since before the war, ten years ago, 
Swope is still a reporter and he will be a re- 
porter when his tireless spirit is at rest, so far as 
this earth is concerned. He will not be on the 
golden streets an hour until he has his news 
sources established. New York has surely 
never known a reporter with more contacts. 
They are among the highest and the lowest, 
the best and the worst, of the whole great city. 
In Wall Street as on the race tracks, among 
clergymen as among lawyers, among bankers 
as among politicians, in the theatres as in the 
studios, in the criminal courts as in the offices of 
book publishers, among college presidents as 
among prize fighters, he is known, fearfully, 
affectionately, pridefully, on the equality that 
is accorded the understanding laymen. 

In England and France Swope is perhaps the 
best-known American newspaperman. Lord 
Northcliffe called him “the most alert, if not 
the ablest, of the younger American news- 
papermen” of his day. Clare Sheridan, whose 
“From Mayfair to Moscow” started her on the 
way to becoming one of the outstanding diarists 
of her generation, met Swope in New York and 
wrote: 

“T dined with Maxine Elliott and had on one 
side of me Mr. George Creel and on the other 
Mr. Swope. The latter is the editor of the 
World, but I did not know it at first or I might 
not have said some of the things I did. 

“There is a type of American! What force, 
what energy! (‘Dynamic,’ I said of him to some 
one. ‘No, cyclonic,’ they corrected.) 


“TI asked him, when I was able to get a word’ 


Continued on page 567 
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Music for the Masses 


The Chicago Civic Opera Company in their tour of the 
United States have revived in these modern aays the 
traditions of the wandering minstrels of olden times 


HE traditions of the wandering minstrels 
| have been revived in modern days. Under 
the management of Mr. Samuel Insull, 
the Civic Opera Company of Chicago, in their 
tour of the country and their season in Chicago, 
has been giving to the American people grand 
opera on a scale never surpassed in Europe. 
Every section of the United States has been 
brought within range of the glories of grand 
opera. On a sound business basis a traveling 
opera house, ever ready for the curtain of ‘‘Aida” 
or any of the classics, has been provided. There 
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are operatic stars of undimmed lustre, directors 
and a chorus well balanced and thoroughly 
trained, an orchestra unsurpassed. All this is 
moved about across the continent with the sim- 
plicity of transporting a box of chocolates, and 
with some of the romantic freedom of the min- 
strel with his boys in days of old. With Feodor 
Chaliapin, Georges Baklanoff, Edith Mason, 
Mary Garden, Claudia Muszio, Conductor 
Polacco, to say nothing of Fernand Ansseau and 
Rosa Raisa, it is truly a superlative array of 
imminent genius that the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company moves about from coast to coast. 

The important part this company plays in the 
music life of different cities is forcibly shown by 
the attitude taken by the city of Boston. Here, 
in 1922, an association called the Boston-Chicago 
Opera Association was formed by ten public- 
Spirited men for the express purpose of procuring 
the necessary guarantee fund to enable Boston 
to have an annual season of grand opera of the 
highest order. The ten men and managing com- 
mittee which make up this Association represent 
many of the most influential interests cherished 
by Boston. The president is Edwin Farnham 
Greene, the treasurer John E. Thayer, Jr., and 
the other eight gentlemen are Walter C. Bay- 
lies, George W. Brown, Henry B. Day, B. H. 
Bristow Draper, George C. Lee, John R. Ma- 
comber, James J. Phelan, Daniel G. Wing, E. 
Sohier Welch and Galen L. Stone. The manag- 
ing committee consists of Ralph L. Flanders, 
Wallace Goodrich, Edwin Farnham Greene, 
John E. Thayer Jr., and E. Sohier Welch. 

Por the season 1922-23 a fund of $100,000 
Was raised by this Association, and for the season 


1923-24, one of $150,000 was raised. In both 
instances ever three hundred citizens of Boston, 
not to mention business interests, numbered 
among the subscribers. For 1924-25 a fund 
of $150,000 is now being raised, and of this sum 
over $80,000 has already been subscribed. 

To the Chicago Opera Company this must be 
gratifying, to say the least, for it shows beyond 
doubt to what degree their art has reached a 
stage of perfection and is thereby, valuable. 
The Boston Association openly declares that it 
wants only opera of the highest order, recogniz- 
ing that the value of such opera is incontestable 
as an educational force and as one of the ele- 
ments which contributes to the advantages of 
Greater Boston as the educational and artistic 
center of the United States. With this in mind 
a special committee is sent yearly to Chicago 
by the Association to select from the extensive 
repertoire of the Chicago Opera Company a two- 
weeks’ program for Boston. 

In 1925 the Chicago Opera Company will 
make its bow to Boston on January 26. It will 
call this city “home” for two weeks, and these, 
like those of former years, will be gala holidays 
for Boston. ‘The opera is here, you know,” 
will be on the lips and minds of the thousands 
of music lovers, both young and old, who will 
regulate their special program for these days. 
Hotel men and merchants and many other 
groups who keep their finger on the pulse of the 
public, will make the most of the opportunity 
at hand. Flowers, special furnishings, will find 
their way to the gorgeously-equipped ‘suites 
made brilliant for the artists whom Boston has 
come to regard as her very own. Boston is 
known as a conservative old piece, but her heart 
is warm, and she shows her possibilities and 
capabilities when the time arises. Mary Gar- 
den, Claudia Muszio, Edith Mason, Rosa Raisa, 
Feodor Chaliapin, Georges Baklanoff, Fernand 
Ansseau, Forest Lamont, Charles Hackett, 
Charles Marshall, Angelo Minghette, Conductor 
Polacco and the many others who go to make 
this organization the best of its kind, will be the 
center of attraction at social and art gatherings 
given in their respective honor. Boston lets no 
chance go by to show that she fully recognizes 
the importance of her guests. Mr. Ralph L. 
Flanders (head of the Managing Committee of 
the Association), General Manager of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, and one of 
Boston’s most faithful patrons of art, will, as 
ever, leave no stone unturned to show in what 
high esteem his school, the finest in the country, 
holds the Chicago Opera Company. Students 
of this conservatory have come to look forward 
with great anticipation to the yearly lecture 
given by Signor Polacco, the director of the 
Chicago Opera. 

All of which explains why Mary Garden, in 
her inimitable fashion, always exclaims, ‘Well, 
boys, it’s just like getting back home again,’ as she 
steps from her train at Boston’s Back Bay station. 


There was the glimpse behind the footlights 
after Edith Mason finished the superb second act 
of “Faust.” The scene changed as if by magic, 
presto, with a wave of the conductor’s baton, 
three times, and it was a landscape sweeping the 
site of a castle. 

Like the famous orchestra of the Civic Opera, 
the scene shifters are all keyed to the rhythm as 
if by the wireless vibration. The director with 
his hands and very finger tips indicates striking 
crescendos, fortissimos, down to the plaintive 
pianissimo. It is all done without noise, confu- 
sion, or excitement. The technical director, Mr. 
Harry W. Beatty, stands on the bridge. Each 
man knows his number and place and moves with 
the exactness of wheels in a great clock. The 
chorus is waiting for the pitch. The organist 
behind the scene is keeping them in key and is 
prepared to catch the beat of the director in front 
of the blinking lights. 

Behind the scenes there is a spirit of hominess 
and friendliness. In ten years only two people 
have been changed in the chorus. 

Since early boyhood Mr. Beatty has lived on 
the technical side of the theatre. It is feared he 
might be shocked to go out in front to look at a 
performance and might begin moving the audi- 
ence to set a scene for the players on the stage. 

In front of the dressing rooms was an array of 
trunks, with the chorus and stars awaiting their 
cues, and they seemed to know just how to punc- 
tuate whispered conversation so as not to disturb 
the scene in front. The discipline that does not 
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all appear on the surface—in fact it is not disci- 
pline but habit. Each one seems to be consid- 
erate of the other and give and take in the ups 
and downs of their work. Going on together 
week after week, without a protest or negative 
comment, the rule is observed that no one person 
is permitted to speak ill of another or to offer 
criticism in any language to their face or behind 
their backs. Criticism is reserved for the critics 
and patrons. At the beginning it is understood 
that each one has his own business—strictly his 
own business to care for. Temperamental out- 
burst or explosion of passion is no longer an ave- 
nue of publicity for stars. Every detail is under 
control from the time the curtain rises until it 
Continued on page 569 
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Lucilla deVescovi, a New Light 
in the Musical World 


N Lucilla de Vescovi, Italian lyric soprano, 

has been found the one woman, according 

to famous film experts, who is beautiful 
enough, distinguished enough, and with the nec- 
essary accomplishments and graces to play the 
name part in the forthcoming production of 
Beatrice d’Este, an interpretation of the life and 
times of the famous beauty of the Renaissance. 

This ends a search covering many years and 
many countries and was brought to a finish a 
few nights ago when Enrico Guazzoni, producer 
of ‘‘Cabiria,” “Quo Vadis” and other European 
films, sitting in a box at Town Hall in New York, 
suddenly found upon the stage the Beatrice of 
his dreams. 

He had accompanied friends to the concert 
hall, having no idea who the singer of the evening 
might be. Suddenly a door at the back of the 
stage opened and there stepped forth—Beatrice 
d’Este. She stood between two tall Italian can- 
delabra, surrounded by Calla lilies, carrying a 
sheaf of the graceful flowers in her arms and 
wearing rare old Florentine velvets, fashioned 
in the style of the Moyen age, so perfectly accen- 
tuating her type. Signor Guazzoni was swept 
off his feet. It did not take him long to seek out 
the singer and to sweep her off hers, for she had 
already chosen her career, as she told him, that 
of a concert singer and the films had never in- 
trigued her. Signor Guazzoni, however, ‘suc- 
ceeding in eliminating her objections one by one, 
will make the film in the summer time so as not 
to interfere with the singer’s bookings now piling 
up, and has Madame de Vescovi’s promise that 
she will play “Beatrice.” Signor Guazzoni de- 
clares that she has only to be it, because she is the 
re-incarnation, without doubt, of the great lady 
of feudal Italy. His associates are equally 
ardent over his find. 

Try to visualize, if you will, one of Leonardo 
da Vinci’s lovely women stepping out from the 
shroudings of medieval history into the atmos- 
phere of a modern concert hall and you have 
sensed the strange appeal this lithe and pictur- 
esque Italian woman makes to the eye. As one 
critic remarked after her concert, ‘She looks as 
if the cool perfection of the lilies, which made a 
delicate stage setting, were always a part of her 
mental background.” Her voice, flexible, of rich 
coloring, has delighted music lovers everywhere. 
Critics have been warm in their praise. 

Strangely enough, Madame de Vescovi is de- 
scended through one branch of her own old and 
immensely illustrious family in Rome from Bea- 
trice d’Este, so that it is not strange that her 
resemblance has been frequently commented 
upon, nor that she should be sought to interpret 
the character on the film. It remained, however, 
for her famous countryman after scouring Europe 
for the counterpart of the lovely lady of the 
Renaissance to find her in America. 

“Tt will scarcely seem like acting to me,” 
said Mme. de Vescovi a few nights ago while 
discussing the part she is to play. “Because 
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our family traditions are so closely allied, and I 
have always felt strangely in sympathy with the 
period of our famous kinswoman—as you see, 
I wear always such clothes as she probably 
wore, I have about me such objects as she prob- 
ably had, I like to sing the old folk songs of the 
Fifteenth Century, because they seem to bring 
that period in history back. It was a hectic 
time, I admit, but oh, it was a marvellous time 
too. What intellects, what searching for beauty 
everywhere there was then.” And so in truth 
you mentally set Beatrice and her times before 
you as you watch Lucilla de Vescovi, utterly un- 
spoiled, looking like a madonna of the Middle 
Ages, all oval lines and lineaments, fingering her 
Fortuny velvets and waving nonchalantly at the 
priceless old heirlooms, missals, miniatures, cob- 
webby laces and rich brocades with which she 
surrounds herself. It is not difficult under these 
circumstances to think of her as the re-incarna- 
tion, of which Signor Guazzoni dreamed. 

She came to Arrerica a vear ago end has been 
heard largely in New York and Washington 
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poata DE VESCOVI, Italian soprano, who made 
her first appearance in New York in January, 
and at the White House in March. She has been 
selected to play the part of Beatrice d’Este in a 
forthcoming film production, largely because of her 
resemblance to the famed beauty of the Renais- 
sance. Incidentally, one branch of her family in 
Rome goes back to that of Beatrice 


drawing rooms, with one big public appearance 
in New York’s Town Hall. In March she sang 
at the White House where she included on 
her programs the lovely old songs and ballads of 
the time of Beatrice d’Este, which she interprets 
with such artistry. In Paris last summer she 
sang at the Vieux Colombier and has been heard 
as ‘‘Melisande” in that city. 

Mme. de Vescovi sings with equal ease mich 
of the ultra-modern music, but favors the folk 
song, because she believes it to be the real in- 
spiration of all music. She declares that there 
should always be some modern music in ‘he 
repertory of a-singer, because we are of «he 
present and the future and should not ignore :t. 

For American music she has the keenest enthu- 
siasm. The old melodies found in the neyro 
spirituals and the Indian strains she has th 
utmost delight in, would like to see them wove 
into a great opera on an American theme an 
then would like to interpret them. ‘‘Some day 
I shall sing you American songs,” says M: 
de Vescovi. “I have the feelings, the lift, + 
inspiration for the big things I feel your musician 
can do. I think you have a great future musi 
cally in America. Some of your sources of musi 
are as yet untouched. When they are open: 
there will be found rich gold. As for those 
Europeans who, like myself, come to your shores, 
how grateful we ought to be. You give us so 
much. There are such wide opportunities here. 
We find our world here in your great land.” 


Do the Next Thing 


HERE are times in our lives when the 
shadows are so thick and perplexities 
are so clamorous that we feel like laying 
down our arms and making no effort to go 
cn. But daily life is the only perpetual 
motion that has yet been discovered, and 
the machinery will not stop whirring, except 
for that blessed oblivion, sleep, or that ob!i- 
vion still more blessed—death. 

We must go forward; we cannot stand 
still, nor retrograde. At such times, | have 
found that the safe, sane thing to do. was 
to step forward and attend to the next in- 
sistent duty that clamored for attention. 
Beyond that, another duty, or obligation, 
waited and would not be denied. 

All along the corridor our feet must press 
from the journey of one day to the morrow. 
We must not slight nor ignore the thinzs 
that are mapped out for us to accomplish 

In doing these simple everyday things, 
the troubled spirit is calmed, the mind ceases 
to question, the light begins to shine in the 
West toward which we are journeying. 
Therefore have faith to believe that just 
ahead lies comfort or release! 
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From Office Boy to Senator 


The life story of Edward Irving Edwards of New Jersey is a story 
of hard work, ambition and determination, of continued progress, 
of great responsibilities assumed and public duties well performed 


—\ROM running errands as an office boy in a 
4 bank at two dollars a week, to the gover- 
norship, with his party solidly backing him 
in the national Democratic Convention as the 
tate’s favorite son for President of the United 
ites, and then to a seat in the United States 
1ate by an unprecedented majority of the 
ers of the commonwealth he so ably repre- 
nted as their chief magistrate, has been the 
iarkable rise to fame and power of Edward 
ng Edwards, of New Jersey. Always a 
mpion of personal liberties and the right of 
states to regulate the standards of living and 
ijuct of its own citizens, Mr. Edwards had 
me a figure, nationally known, before he 
red the most august legislative body on earth, 
> which he readily took a commanding position 
that new school of statesmen who champion 
ideals contended for by Patrick Henry in the 
zinia Constitutional Convention. 

Set forth in his inaugural address at Trenton, 
iary 17, 1920, his appeal to the legislature 
tained his principle: “I respectfully urge 
n you the passage of legislation which will 
re to our people the right to live under 
litions satisfactory to themselves.” It was 

against the operation of the Eighteenth Amend- 
nent to the Federal Constitution and the Vol- 

id Prohibition Enforcement Act that he was 
n directing his address, and it was this issue 

vhich later sent him to Washington. It was in 
great deliberative body at the national 
pital that he again sounded the same doctrine 
ith such power that he became at once a com- 
nding figure among his colleagues there. 

Senator Edwards’ rise in public affairs has been 

‘nique in that he succeeded after a brief interval, 
Governor of his State, Woodrow Wilson, 
ose administration of state affairs had formed 

stepping stones for the Presidency of the 

United States, and it befell the lot of Edwards to 

'vocate the repeal by the legislature of some 

the Wilson laws which had proven a failure. 
aptly put it in his inaugural address, ‘The 

‘sent members of the Public Utilities Com- 

ssion have lost the confidence of the public, 

1 no settlement or attempted settlement. ad- 

nistered by them will satisfy the public mind. 

ese men should be removed from office and a 

v Commission established. I recommend the 


mediate passage of a law abolishing the Pub-. 


Utilities Commission and providing for an 
tive commission of three members to be 
ted next November.” 
2dward Irving Edwards was born December 
863, while the war between the States was at 
height, “in that part of Jersey City known as 
town of Bergen,” as he puts it in his own 
‘f autobiography. He was a son of William 
and Emma J. Edwards. His father was of 
Ish and his mother of English descent. He 
ended the public schools of Jersey City, gradu- 
1 from the High School and from the New 
‘ork University. But this was not an easy road 
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DWARD IRVING EDWARDS, United States 
Senator from New Jersey, began his notably 
successful public career through his intense interest 
in the growth and development of his home city 
and his earnest efforts to secure more equitable 
government for his fellow citizens. He has been 
successively state comptroller, representative to the 
legislature, state senator, governor, and United 
States senator 


to learning to him, for he had had to work his 
way by the meager pay he received as an office 
boy, but he advanced in position as he advanced 
in knowledge, and after leaving the University 
he entered the law office in Jersey City of his 
elder brother, the late State Senator William D. 
Edwards, where he studied law as he acquired 
knowledge of the practice of this profession 
_from his labors. 

An office boy in the First National Bank of 
Jersey City while a youth, Edward Irving Ed- 
wards became a messenger in the bank after two 


years of employment there, and after twenty-two 
years connection with the bank (1882 to 1903) 
he became assistant to the president, and in 
1916 he was elected president of that institution. 
He is also connected with other banking and 
financial institutions and industrial enterprises 
in Jersey City. Successful in business and lucky 
in politics, Senator Edwards rose in an atmos- 
phere where members of his family, his father 
and his older brother, were prominent before 
him, and he had the handicap of “Too much 
Edwards in Jersey affairs’ as about the only 
issues that could be brought against him. In 
his boyhood he attended famous old public 
school “13,” the lucky number of his distin- 
guished predecessor in the gubernatorial chair. 
He left the University at the age of nineteen, and 
six years later, November 14, 1888, he married 
Miss Jule Blanche Smith, of Jersey City, and 
they now have two children, Capt. Edward I. 
Edwards, Jr., and Miss Elizabeth Edwards. He 
has always been a consistent church member, 
and for years has served as a vestryman of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church of Jersey City, and has, 
therefore, taken an active interest in social 
welfare work of his community. Delicate 
health, which caused him to dissociate himself 
from the bank in 1889 and engage with his 
brother in the contracting business, has been his 
greatest impediment to overcome. In the open 
air and more active physical occupation, his 
health was entirely recovered, and in 1903 he re- 
turned to the bank as assistant to the president, 
was cashier in 1911, and president in 1916. 

The public career of Edward Irving Edwards 
began through his intense interest in the growth 
and development of his home city and his earnest 
efforts to secure more equitable government for 
its people. Monopolies in everything were 
throttling individual enterprise. New York 
City across the Hudson so much over-shadowed 
his home city that it was compelled to fight for 
its life to keep from being made the unwilling 
dumping ground for the refuse of the metropolis, 
and its people subjected to living conditions that 
would be intolerable. The need of finances for 
the development and improvement of the city 
first engaged his attention. The burdens of 
taxation were already staggering the people. 
He began by waging a fight for a commission 
form of government for the city, which was se- 
cured under the Walsh act passed by the state 
legislature. When Wilson was elected Governor 
in 1911, Edwards was chosen state comptroller, 
and in this office he soon demonstrated his 
ability as a financier and authority on taxation. 
In this capacity he served for six years, from 
February 7, 1911, to October, 1917. To this 
office he was elected for the first term of three 
years in joint session of the legislature over 
Henry T. West, Republican, and was re-elected 
by the legislature in 1914. At the expiration of 
this incumbency Mr. Edwards retired again to 
his banking business, and on November 5, 1918, 
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he was elected at the polls to fill the unexpired 
term in the State Senate, from Hudson County, 
of Cornelius McGlennon, who had resigned after 
being nominated to become a candidate for Con- 
gress. The ballot had been printed, and it was 
too late for Edwards’ name to be placed on it. 
Paster ballots were prepared, and in the election, 
with this obstacle to overcome and both a Re- 
publican and Socialist on the ballot, and the 
county closely campaigned, Edwards was suc- 
cessful at the polls, with a plurality of 21,300. 
As comptroller of the state he had established a 
“pay as you go” policy which had removed the 
indebtedness of the state and created a surplus 
in the treasury. He had so won the confidence 
of the legislature that with the Republicans in 
power at the close of his tenure he was compli- 
mented by the legislature by voting to leave any 
surplus in the state treasury, after the authoriza- 
tions had been met, to be expended by the 
comptroller as to his discretion would best 
benefit the people. His tax ideas had been car- 
ried into the policy of the state government and 
had proven beneficial to the state government 
and more equally distributed the burdens of 
the government to those most able to bear it. 
He therefore became the recognized leader of the 
progressive element of the Democratic party 
and gained a strong following among the large 
independent element in the state. 

When Mr. Edwards appeared in the State 
Senate he became at once the outstanding figure 
in his party to lead in the campaign for Governor 
to redeem the State from the rule of the Repub- 
licans who had come into power, and so yielding 
to their appeals, he entered the primary cam- 
paign. One of the powers of the Democratic 
party, James R. Nugent of Essex County, was 
in the field against him and there was the old 
prejudice against Hudson County dominating 
State politics. Edwards was victor at the polls 
September 23, 1919, with a plurality of 12,649, 
having carried Hudson County by 20,869 plu- 


Park Planning 


HEN Frederick Law Olmsted re- 

marked, “If you mass nature's 

beauty in shrubs and trees and leave 
wide stretches and vistas, you are recog- 
nizing the first laws in landscape planning,” 
he was voicing the sentiment felt upon 
viewing the areas of parks and suburbs 
which have been made possible under the 
stimulus of his ideals. 

In the town of Brookline, Massachusetts, 
are innumerable suggestions of the evolu- 
tion of city planning. Here it was that 
Frederick Law Olmsted began his great 
work. He was born in Brookline and 
studied landscape architecture under his 
father. 

While the work of the younger Olmsted 
is scattered broadcast over the country, in- 
cluding the metropolitan park system in 
Boston, Roland Park in Baltimore, the de- 
velopment of Forest Hills Gardens, Long 
Island, and the park improvement in Cleve- 
land, his work nevertheless has been of such 
a calibre as to establish a standard, and the 
influence of this practical development has 
crystallized in a National Conference on 
City Planning with headquarters in Boston. 

To behold the result of Frederick Law 
Olmsted's practical and artistic genius as 


rality. Six parties had candidates in the field 
in the November election and Edwards was suc- 
cessful with a plurality of 14,510. He was 
inaugurated Governor in January, 1920, and 
brought to Trenton the same virile issues he had 
seen indorsed at the polls. A temperance man 
himself, he had led the rebellion against the 
sumptuary Federal legislation restricting the 
habits and customs of the people of the State, 
and at one time had humorously declared 
that if elected Governor he would make New 
Jersey “as wet as thé Atlantic Ocean.” 
Governor Edwards’ inaugural address was a 
recommendation to the legislature to enact into 
laws the policies which he had advocated in his 
campaigns. He declared against the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution as a violation 
of the Fourth Amendment. Stating that he 
would do “everything lawful to have it deter- 
mined that the present condition of affairs with 
respect to prohibition had been enforced upon 
this state,” and to the legislators he exhorted: 
“T respectfully urge upon you the passage of legis- 
lation which will assure to our people the right 
to live under conditions satisfactory to them- 
selves.” He asked that the State Attorney- 
General bring suit to test the constitutionality 
of the Eighteenth Amendment; advocated the 
ratification of the Women Suffrage amendment 
to the Constitution; the building of good roads; 
construction of the vehicle tunnel under the 
Hudson and the ‘inter-state bridge across the 
Delaware; stood for the reduction in the num- 
ber of members of the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion and the increasing of their salaries, and for 
their election by the people instead of appoint- 
ment, and for the creation of a separate commis- 
sion on physical valuation of public utilities and 
public carriers, which valuation he condemned 
as a failure under the Wilson law; for the aboli- 
tion of watered stock for the basis of fares and 
rates, and for reform of the State tax laws. 
Governor Edwards’ administration met with 





the popular approval of the people, and espe. 
cially with his party, and he was given a unani- 
mously instructed delegation for the Democratic 
nomination for President of the United States 
at the San Francisco convention in 1920. 

In 1922 Governor Edwards was nominated 
for the United States Senate, and in the general 
election in November he defeated Senator 
Joseph S. Frelinghuysen by 89,133 plurality, 
His issues in the campaign for the United States 
Senate had been the same as those in his contest 
for Governor, and his party and followers sent 
him to Washington with hopes of seeing him 
carry out his policies there. Early in the first 
session of the sixty-eighth Congress he was heard 
on the floor of the Senate in a set speech against 
the Eighteenth Amendment and the operation . 
of the Volstead Enforcement Act as an invasion 
of the liberties of the people and an abrogation of 
State’s rights which had been zealously guarded 
by the founders of the republic. 

Senator Edwards changed his position on the 
soldiers’ bonus after entering the Senate, and 
voted against it, contending that in so doing and 
thus lightening the burden of taxes upon the 
people, he was aiding the people at large and 
doing the soldiers themselves a service. He 
voted for the Mellon tax plan of the Coolidge 
administration against the substitute of the coali- 
tion of Democrats and Independents, which was 
enacted into law. While it was not an issue in 
any of his campaigns, and Senator Edwards never 
made any public pronouncements on the League 
of Nations, nevertheless in private discussions he 
let it be known that he was unalterably opposed 
to entering any foreign alliances which were 
likely to impair the independence of the republic 
or draw it into any more foreign wars. 

Senator Edwards takes great interest in the 
many lodges, clubs and fraternities with which 
he is connected, while Mrs. Edwards, who is 
prominent in society in both Jersey and Wash- 
ington, is fond of dancing and entertaining. 


Marks Advance in Civic Consciousness 


presented by the beautiful expanses of 
Forest Hills Gardens, Long Island, is to 
forcibly realize the possibilities of landscape 
architecture as related to the happiness, 
comfort and well-being of the American 
citizen and the artistic appearance of the 
community. Here he has transplanted the 
beauties of the old world and in arrange- 
ment of tree and shrub has created that 
which requires the hand of an artist: a 
charming, restful, contented atmosphere, 
an environment that challenges the eye of 
even the most unobserving, imbuing him 
with a quiet appreciation of simple things. 
A stranger riding through this charming 
countryside on a pleasant summer's after- 
noon might fancy himself in a Utopia where 
the beauties of nature and the habitats of 
man had intertwined themselves in an ideal 
fashion hitherto conjured up only in the 
fancy of a dreamer or a poet. To appreci- 
ate fully the charm of this suburban para- 
dise, through the medium of contrast, one 
should lose himself for a few hours in the 
turmoil, roar and frenzy of the leading 
metropolis of the world, which lies within 
easy commuting distance, and then revisit 
the quiet and unhurried byways of Forest 
Hills’ Unhurried, save perhaps for the 


motor cars which glide swiftly through the 
highways, but their passing mars the scene 
no more than a bird sweeping through the 
air. 

In the planning and developing of the 
residential area adjacent to the modern 
city lies the influence that will do much to 
counteract the injurious features coincident 
with the ever increasing number of persons 
seeking their livelihood in the city of today. 
Every man has the vision of a quiet and 
tranquil refuge to which he can turn when 
he sheds the cares of daily toil, and no 
matter how metropolitan his tastes, a home 
in a beautiful and well ordered suburban 
section cannot fail to have its appeal. If 
we examine the tastes of many of our cap- 
tains of industry, the big figures in the daily 
business world whose dynamic energy and 
mental activity is seemingly endless and 
prodigious, we would undoubtedly find that 
the place they called home was the very 
antithesis of the whirlpool of their daily 
business life. These men typify the goal of 
the countless workers who pour into their 
various stations in the commercial scheme 
each day. The intelligent will know that 
one of the first steps toward their objective 
is a well-balanced method of existence. 
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Face to Face with Celebrities 


Flashlight glimpses of those outstanding personalities in business, politics, 
literature, science, art, music and the drama who serve as milestones in 
human progress to mark the advancement of the world 


In spite of the fact that the storm center of 
fundamentalism and modernism centers about 
him, Bishop William Thomas Manning has 
proven a very calm and tactful leader. Ever 
since he took his degree of B.D. from the Uni- 
versity of the South, he has been known as one of 
the cool headed leaders in the Episcopal Church. 
He was made a priest of the Episcopal Church in 
1891 and began his ecclesiastical career at Red- 
lands, California. As professor of dogmatic 
theology in the University of the South he soon 

ablished himSelf as a leader of religious 
hought. 

He was rector at Lansdowne, Pennsylvania, 
rector of Christ Church, Nashville, and became 
Vicar of St. Agnes Chapel in New York in 1903. 
Later he was rector of historic Trinity Parish in 
New York where for thirteen years he estab- 
lished a nation-wide reputation. In 1921, he 
was consecrated as Bishop of New York, and 
has carried on the work of the great cathedral. 
He was a volunteer chaplain during the war at 
Camp Upton and was given the Chevalier 
Legion de Honneur of France and Officer Order 


ISHOP WILLIAM THOMAS MANNING 

says: “In the last analysis, the people all 
want to do that which is good and kind and in the 
spirit of the Master.” 


of Crown, Belgium, for his enthusiastic and help- 
ful service. 

In the great cathedral built on the rocks, un- 
completed, but a beautiful retreat for worship, 
Bishop Manning answered his critics in a most 
calm and deliberative way in a public sermon. 

“If we take away the foundation of our belief 
in the inspired word and the virgin birth and 
divinity of Christ, what else remains?” 

He is a small man with a pleasant voice and as 
enthusiastic in his church work as when he was a 
tector in California or the vicar of St. Agnes 
Chapel. 

‘‘Sometimes I feel that we may make too much 


of our differences of our personal reflections and 
court the spiritual rather than the side of faith in 
our make up. I cannot recognize the distinc- 
tion of fundamentalism or modernism. We are 
all fundamentalists and modernists. In the last 
analysis, the people all want to do that which 
is good and kind and in the spirit of the Master. 
There is so much to do and so little time in the 
brief span of life that I feel every earnest min- 
ister has work in the Master’s vineyard aside 
from criticizing or challenging what others may 
believe.” 

When Bishop Manning heard President Cool- 
idge’s recent address in New York, something 
was interjected in his remarks by the President 
that seemed to broaden the smile on the Bishop’s 
face indicating a confirmation of his belief in 
the fundamentals, although the word was not 
passed in the little chat that I had with him as 
the great assemblage was breaking up and the 
gaily decorated hall rang with repeated cheers 
for the President of the United States. 

Near him, sat Chauncey Depew approaching 
his ninetieth birthday as calm and serene as if he 
were a young man looking out upon the pros- 
pects of life with nothing but hope and optimism. 

Fundamentals in front of him, fundamentals 
at his side, fundamentals in the remarks of the 
Chief Executive whose first rise to prominence 
was based on the fundamental of a well-grounded 
faith in established law. 

Well, perhaps these were the reasons for the 
beaming smile on the face of the benign bishop. 

Who knows? 

I did not find out. 


A 


Harry Emerson Fosdick —Exponent of 
Modernism in Religious Beliefs 


The crowds were gathering at the church nigh 
unto the borders of Greenwich Village, New 
York. The people gathered early in the morning 
and were lined far up the street. The side 
chapel and galleries were filled and many were 
standing. The choir was singing, but all eyes 
were centered on the man sitting in the center of 
the row on the pulpit platform. 

The people were crowding even to the altar 
steps—to hear his words. His immobile face, all 
during the reading of the service, little indicated 
the passion of the orator. This little figure with 
the shock of black hair began to speak with 
peculiar gestures as if analyzing and dissecting the 
subject before him. When he paused to refer 
to the reconciliation of ecclesiastical cynicism 
with that of the gospel of hope with the picture 
of the life of St. Paul, you began to feel the thrill. 

“‘As a boy I was sent to gather berries on my 
birthday. Reluctant and unwilling I started 
towards the task given me by my mother. I 
resented working on my birthday. Then the 
thought came to me. I will pick two quarts of 
berries and surprise my mother.” 


And he did. In this incident of his life was 
reflected the philosophy of Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. He lives in the life of today. Sometimes 
he feels that he is misunderstood in his ardor and 
zeal in preaching the gospel of today. 

As his little body swung to and fro on the 
pulpit high above, almost on a level with the 
galleries, Harry Fosdick was the evangelist, and 
little was left to suggest the critical. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick is a preacher, pure and 
simple, and he has a message that rings with 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK says: 

“There are many men resting under the stigma 
of crime whose hearts are whiter than those who 
condemn.” 


conviction. There was not a person in that 
room that did not feel better as they passed out 
into the sunlight on Fifth Avenue with his words 
ringing in their ears. 

“Remember there are two things—clean mis- 
fortune or honest purpose that seek no ill to 
mankind. Many things that seem like good and 
true living according to the rules is not virtue. 
It is the purpose that lies in the heart—the out- 
pouring of love to others that joins the world in 
love. Everything is done for love and the man 
who cannot found his religious faith on naught 
else is a failure. 

“Many who have lived apparently sinless lives 
are, after all, the greatest sinners. They have 
not loved. Many who have done things that 
may not seem to accord with the belief of others 
are at heart pure and undefiled. There are many 
men resting under the stigma of crime whose 
hearts are whiter than those who condemn.” 

Harry Fosdick was born in Buffalo and very 
early wandered away as a vagrant, in fact as a 
hobo, resisting all the entreaties of home ties; 
but with all this aspect of Vagabondia, he was 
going forward with his interpretation of God’s 
mission. 
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As professor of practical theology in the Union 
Theological Seminary, he has touched the lives 
of many young men entering the ministry. Even 
that night, tired as he was, he was going to 
preach for Newton Dwight Hillis, who was 
stricken in the church of Henry Ward Beecher. 

Although ordained to the Baptist ministry, 
and preaching in a Baptist Church in Worcester 
and Montclair, New Jersey, he has made the 
Presbyterian Church on Fifth Avenue famous. 

The church is a combination of several churches 
in the neighborhood and was formerly occupied 
by Dr. Parkhurst. 

Harry Fosdick is an exponent of Modernism. 
His convictions seem to indicate a faith in Fun- 
damentalism, but with fundamentals as some- 
thing that reflects the beliefs of the modernists. 

And there you are. 


4 


John Roach Straton— Fundamentalist — The 
Man Who Fights Broadway 


A crusader, a two-fisted, hard-hitting man of 
God, always the defendant at the bulwarks of 
Christianity, he fights with both hands, and 
equally effective with his right or his left. That 
kind of man is Dr. John Roach Straton, the pastor 
of Calvary Baptist Church, New York City. 

John Roach Straton fights the devil and all 
his satanic relations, or those with a toward 
leaning with unmitigated fervor. He personally 
attended the Dempsey-Carpentier fight and 
branded it as a return to the gladiatorial combats 
which debauched the Romans and ruined Rome. 
His bitterness against licentious dancing led him 
on a tour of New York City’s cabarets, which 
resulted in several arrests. 

At his office at Calvary Baptist Church on 
Fifty-seventh Street, I found him seated behind 





R. JOHN ROACH STRATON says: “The 

Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the 
Bible. The Church of Christ is not a hospital to 
nurse sick saints into heaven.” 


his roll top desk, the many papers on which 
might indicate his being a bank president instead 
of a minister. There sat the man whom New 
York calls “the sensational preacher,” the man 
who fights Broadway. I made a quick mental 
survey of him. He is tall and straight, well- 
proportioned, square shoulders, smooth shaven, 
with grey eyes exhibiting a keenness of penetra- 
tion as they look directly at you through his rim- 
less glasses. His hair, with a decided dash of 
iron-gray in it, is neatly trimmed and parted on 
the side. There is a squareness of jaw which 
indicates the fighter that he is. At first glance 


he seems to be an energetic type of business man, 
and on second glance you know that he is. 

John Roach Straton has made religion a busi- 
ness. He speaks slowly with a pleasing voice. 
His words come easily and naturally, giving the 
impression that he believes deeply in everything 
he says. 

Speaking of the Liberalists or Modernists, he 
said: 

“The ringleaders among the aggressive Liberal- 
ists of New York are linked with notorious forms 
of worldliness. The preacher who seeks to 
break down the Bible teaching concerning di- 
vorce in order that he may marry with good con- 
science, that preacher who has disgraced his 
church and Protestant Christianity by introduc- 
ing dancing by bare-legged girls even in God’s 
house; that preacher who shuttle-cocked the 
morning services from eleven o’clock to ten- 
thirty in order, as he stated, to give his people 
more time for automobile riding, golf, etc., on 
Sunday morning; that preacher who has in his 
congregation a leading young society woman who 
has become famous now for working up prize 
fights and attending them herself; and others in 
the city who are in the forefront of the rejection 
of the Bible and its ways of holiness for men, are 
all Modernists. 

“The church of Christ is not a hospital to 
nurse sick saints into heaven, but an armory to 
train good soldiers of Jesus Christ.” 

Dr. Straton is the most fundamental of Fun- 
damentalists. The frontispiece of his church 
program contains his pictorial platform. It is a 
Bible on which rests the Calvary Baptist Church, 
and underneath he has written the words, ‘The 
Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the 
Bible.” 

John Roach Straton was born in Evansville, 
Indiana, of southern parents. His father was 
the Rev. H. D. D. Straton. He began his edu- 
cation at Mercer University, Macon, Georgia, 
and later attended the University of Chicago 
and the Boston School of Oratory. Since enter- 
ing the ministry Dr. Straton, though still a 
young man, has held four notable pastorates in 
Chicago, Baltimore, Norfolk, and New York 
City. 

When Dr. Straton came to New York he came 
to an aristocratic church. It was one of the old 
ceremonial reformed churches where there was 
little religion and lots of form. Today it is 
practically a new church. He made it demo- 
cratic for the rich and poor alike. 


A 


Theodore Roosevelt in Action as Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy 


Seated beside Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Theodore Roosevelt, while he was at work at his 
desk, brought stirring memories of his distin- 
guished father. He not only looks like him, but 
his motions recalled the day when I stood by 
his father’s side as he dictated in characteristic 
manner a historic letter before joining the Rough 
Riders during the Spanish War. 

On the desk of the Assistant Secretary was a 
mass of papers two feet high, and as we chatted 
the magic signature of “Theodore Roosevelt” was 
added to each slip, report and memorandum. 
When asked what interested him most, he re- 
plied in Rooseveltian staccato:— 

“The Navy! If people only understood the 
Navy, there would be more popular interest in 
this branch of the service.” 

On the walls of his office are reminders of the 
achievements of the Navy. On the desk was a 


bronze of his father, which reflected the virility 
of Roosevelt. 

The signing of a paper pertaining to animals 
brought out the comment of a lover of natural 
history: 

“The American deer are proving a great suc- 
cess in New Zealand.” 

He discussed birds, animals and fish with all the 
enthusiasm of his father for wild life. 

“Rabbits were sent to Australia and they soon 
overran the land, while the moth from Egypt 
proved the undoing of many stately trees in New 
England. An animal which is a blessing in one 
country sometimes proves to be a pest in an- 
other,” he remarked. 

Mentioned as a candidate for Governor of 
New York, his enthusiastic friends feel that he 
should follow in the footsteps of his father and 
become governor of the Empire State. 

“T realize the great satisfaction as well as the 
handicaps that come in a public career. To 
achieve anything worth while means a fight, and 
I am ready for it. I have a peculiar notion that 





HEODORE ROOSEVELT says: ‘One am- 
bition of my life is to reflect credit and honor 

to the memory of my father in public service and 
prove worthy of his ideals of American citizenship.” 


every American at some time or another should 
be in public service of some sort. There is where 
he has a real test of himself and it brings the true 
spirit of humility. Americans will not permit 
any man to hold office unless he goes through fire 
and is ready to stand the brunt. If every man 
or woman could at one time hold some public 
office he or she would have a better appreciation 
of what it means to live in the spotlight.” 

Theodore Roosevelt is about the build and 
height of his illustrious father, smooth face, large 
blue eyes, expressive mouth and the same snap- 
ping jaw and teeth. He was born at Oyster Bay 
in 1887, graduated from Harvard in 1908 and 
was elected to the New York assembly in 1919. 
Serving overseas in the 26th Infantry U. S. A., 
he was promoted to Lieutenant-Colonel and re- 
turned with the rank of Colonel. Wounded in 
action, he received the Legion of Honor and the 
Croix de Guerre. 

At “Sagamore,” the family home at Oyster 
Bay, the delight of his life are four lively chil- 
dren, who have the Rooseveltian vigor and 
vitality. ° 

There was a look of earnestness on his face 
as he uttered words showing Theodore Roose- 
velt to be the true son of his distinguished father: 

“One ambition of my life is to reflect credit 
and honor on the memory of my father in public 
service, and prove worthy of his ideals of Ameri- 
can citizenship.” 
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Hon James A. Reed—The “Show Me” 
Senator from Missouri 


When you say he is “from Missouri,” that tells 
the story of United States Senator James A. 
Reed. He stands for the continuous Missourian 
query, “Show me!” While born in Ohio, his 
friends insist that is not the reason why they 
want him as a Democratic nominee for President 
in 1924. Missouri seems to understand James 
Reed. Against inside opposition of the Demo- 
cratic Convention at San Francisco in 1920, his 
delegation was seated, and against the opposi- 
tion of the late President Wilson, he won his 
re-election as Senator. 

At the age of three his parents moved to Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, making him Hawkeye-reared and 
Missouri-geared. Early recognized as possessing 
the “makings” of a lawyer, in his first case he 

%k to cross-examination as a duck to water. 
He knows how to ask questions fore and aft, star- 
board and port. After two years of law practice 

Cedar Rapids, he moved to Kansas City in 
ISS87, and struck his stride. Identified with 
local and state Democratic politics, he became 
prosecuting attorney, tried 287 cases and secured 
85 convictions. As reform Mayor of Kansas 
, the way was paved for his election to the 
United States Senate in 1911, after a red-hot 

t on the Reed plan. 

His resonant voice now rings out on the floor 
f the Senate until the very glass roof catches the 
vibration, proving a successor to the late Senator 
John J. Ingalls of Kansas, for sarcasm. As a 

ister of invective he has few equals. There is 
no compromise with James A. Reed; he is either 
‘for’ or “‘against.” A leader in the fight of the 
Irreconciliables in the League of Nations, he 

might to the last ditch. A bosom friend of 
Senator Borah, although they clashed many 
times On various issues, there has never been a 
harsh word passed between them in hard-fought 
lebates on the floor of the Senate. 

While not a “mixer,” there is something about 
“Jim” Reed’s way of doing things that knits his 
‘ollowers to him with hooks of steel. With all 
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HH: JAMES A. REED says: “J never liked 
the word can’t. The cant of hypocrisy and 
the cowardly and weak are the same.” 


this reputation for his severity, there are tender 
Spots. His tribute to his mother on the floor of 
the Senate is one of the classics in the Congres- 
sional Record. 

In appearance Senator Reed is of medium 
height, has prematurely iron gray hair, a flashing, 
cold, and now warm, gray eye, florid complexion, 
and a positive aggressiveness at all times. In 








public addresses it is ‘“‘show me” from the start 
to the finish. 

At a banquet table in Peoria, Senator James 
Reed looked at me steadily after my address and 
said: 

“You talk like a Methodist exhorter. If we 
can clear the world of oratorical ‘bunk’ in the 
minds of the people, we will have less trouble. 
‘Camouflage’ is a word we have just begun to 
understand.” . 

When I asked whether he was a candidate for 
the Presidency, he said in terse sentence: 

“That is for the people of Missouri to deter- 
mine. Politicians must watch their steps, for 
records are coming home to roost.” 

Tugging away at my Camel cigarette, with a 
cigar draught, he continued, as someone told 
him “I can’t do it’”—here I desist. 

“Never liked that word ‘can’t’—the can’t of 
hypocrisy and the can’t of the cowardly and the 
weak are the same.” 

With his long arm-reach he began speaking, 
building his arguments with oratorical bricks 
hither and thither, with just a whiff of a bouquet 
appearing in his fervid ‘“‘exhortation”’ to the flag 
and to those who agreed with him. 


A 


James J. Davis—Secretary of Labor, Who 
Knows the Life of Labor 


“Labor must recognize the rights of other citi- 
zens as the guarantee of their own prosperity 
and happiness.” 

Fame comes swift in America in these times. 
Not until 1921 did the name of James J. Davis 
appear in “Who’s Who,” and now, his work is 
known the world over. Previous to that time 
James John Davis had achieved things. When 
President Harding appointed him Secretary of 
Labor, there was a strong foundation for a real 
public career, for Jim Davis had lived the experi- 
ences of the people with whom he deals in the 
Labor Department. 

In Tredegar, Wales, in 1873, James John Davis 
was born and pronounced the handsomest black- 
eyed babe in the community. His parents came 
to America and little “Jim” was eight years old 
when he first saw the Statue of Liberty. Land- 
ing at Castle Garden, the family experienced the 
hardships of emigrants. At eleven, he was the 
assistant to a puddler in the mills at Pittsburgh 
and became a full-fledged ‘“‘puddler” at sixteen. 
Later he moved to Elwood, Indiana, and worked 
in the steel and tin plate mills. Labor was his 
first lesson in life. 

These experiences formed the basis of his most 
interesting novel entitled ‘“The Iron Puddler,” 
which is an autobiography of a distinguished 
adopted American citizen. The struggles of 
those days at Sharon, Pennsylvania, the devotion 
of his Welsh father and mother to the high ideals 
of American citizenship was the basis of his pub- 
lic career. A natural born leader among his 
fellow-workmen, he was elected city clerk at 
Elwood, and later became Recorder of Madison 
County, Indiana. Although he had traversed the 
country for work, when soup houses were estab- 
lished, he held fast to the ideals of that little home 
in Pennsylvania, transplanted from Wales. ; 

A member of the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of America, a born 
speaker, he developed the qualities of leadership. 
When the Loyal Order of Moose found its mem- 
bership decreased to 257, he took hold of the 
organization as Director-General, and in a few 
years had a membership of over 500,000, con- 





sisting largely of working men. The sympathetic 
heart of James J. Davis had dreams of a home and 
school for the orphan children of fellow-members. 
The ideal crystallized in ‘‘ Mooseheart,’’ which 
has become the ideal community of childhood. 
Located on a farm of twelve hundred acres on 
the banks of the Fox River in Illinois, the work 
began in 1914, and many eminent men joined the 
organization and put their shoulders to the wheel 





JAMES J. DAVIS says: ‘Labor must recognize 
the rights of other citizens as the guarantee of 
their own prosperity and happiness.” 


until Mooseheart has become a model of child 
education. Provided with school opportunities, 
farm life and machine shops, the slogan of “A 
high school education and trade for every child,” 
has become a reality. Mooseheart has assets 
of over $10,000,000 and is caring for thousands 
of orphans—and building citizenship. 

In appearance Secretary Davis is of stocky, 
sturdy build, with black hair and has eyes that 
can melt and shine with the lustre of asoul. He 
can sing like a lark ‘and is the personal friend of 
Lloyd George and other eminent leaders in 
Europe who are making a study of the labor 
question. 

Early in his official career, Secretary Davis was 
instrumental in settling several strikes. Travel- 
ing all over the country in his Moose work, he 
knew something of the problems of immigration 
and naturalization. He insisted that emigrants 
should be examined before coming to this country 
to avoid the tragedy of deportation, and has 
urged the necessity of registration of aliens, just 
as native-born citizens are registered as voters. 


A 


Uncle Joe Cannon Served Longest in the House 
of Representatives 


A reproduction of old Washington days is re- 
called as Uncle Joe Cannon walks the streets of 
Danville these days. The home town is located 
in Illinois, and here resides a prophet with honor 
in his own county—and that is Vermillion 
County. 

Memories of Lincoln days are suggested as 
the thin spare form of Uncle Joe Cannon, with 
smooth-shaven upper lip, clear blue eyes, placidly 
approaching his four-score-and-ten years, appears, 
filled with memories of struggles and triumphs 
and with a lively interest in the present. There 
is an old sparkle in his eye, a twinkle, the like of 
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which has never been duplicated. He still wears 
the stand-up collar and black necktie, still be- 
lieves poker is a part of education, and enjoys 
living, clinging to those high ideals and funda- 
mentals that have made America great. 
Everywhere he is still hailed as “Uncle Joe.” 
To the world he is still known as “Uncle Joe.” 
There is something in his very manner that en- 
courages the familiar greeting. In his retire- 
ment from Congress was removed a picturesque 
figure from the scenes at Washington. His ser- 
vice in the House of Representatives was longer 
than that of any other man. With the exception 
of two years, which he facetiously calls a brief 
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NCLE JOE CANNON says: “Honesty with 
the American People is fundamental, and when 
things go wrong—they make them go right.” 


“leave of absence,”’ it covered a period of forty- 
one years. Chairman on the Appropriation 
Committee for a score of years, spending millions 
and billions of dollars, yet there was never a 
taint or a cloud upon the record of Uncle Joe. 
His steadfast watchfulness is unparalleled in his 
long years of fidelity to the public trust. 

As Speaker, he had a power equal to that of 
Czar Tom Reed, second only to that of the Presi- 
dent. Who can ever forget the tempestuous 
days when the fight against Cannonism was at 
fever heat? After an all-night session, frenzied 
members rushed towards the Speaker’s chair like 
a mob ready to tear him to tatters, but he stood 
alone with arms folded placidly looking them in 
the eye with the courage of an old Roman. 

In Guilford, North Carolina, on May 7, 1836, 
Dr. Cannon was happy when “little Joe” was 
born. It furthered his plans to move to the 
prairies of Illinois and rear his family in an en- 
vironment where Lincoln was nurtured in the 
pioneer spirit of America. Lincoln was the in- 
spiration of the struggling young lawyer, Joe 
Cannon, who located at Danville with dreams of 
a public career. 

Serving under every president since Lincoln’s 
time, he lived to place his hand on the shoulder 
of President Harding and give him the benedic- 
tion of an old warhorse. 

Uncle Joe maintains the same old mannerism 
—looks at you squarely from under his eyebrows, 
with a peculiar twist of the head and then dives 
at you with a new joke or a new proposition. 
His long arm is flung out with that familiar 
gesture that meant much during stormy debates 
on the floor of the House. 

He was big enough to be an issue before the 
American people—“‘Cannonism.”’ A personality 


strong enough to gather around him a following 
almost equal to that of Theodore Roosevelt when 
he ran for President of the United States, but 
Uncle Joe is first of all a “regular.” The old- 
fashioned spirit of loyalty is glorified in Joe 
Cannon’s career. 

It was the same jolly Uncle Joe speaking: 

“T am holding two pair of eights. On May 7th 
I will be eighty-eight years old. A good pair to 
draw for making the century mark full hand.” 

Four times elected Speaker of the House of 
Representatives he has always insisted that he 
would rather be a good Congressman than a poor 
Senator. 
A 


Fred Stone — Beloved Actor Who Declares His 
Faith in Old-fashioned Religion 


A few moments’ conversation with Fred Stone, 
the actor, makes one feel that he is a fundamental 
of Fundamentalists. A volley of laughter and 
merriment had greeted one of America’s most 
popular comedians, echoing behind the curtain. 
Serious, spiritual, and always human makes Fred 
Stone’s comedy genuine and wholesome. 

Afar out at Longmont, Colorado, August 19, 
1873, Fred Andrew Stone was born in an ideal 
Christian home. There are neighbors today 
who remember the sturdy father and mother who 
gave Fred an early Christian training. At the 
age of eleven these neighbors were startled to 
hear that little Fred was walking the tight rope 
with the Sells-Renfrew Circus. They shook 
their heads. It appeared as if he was going to 
“backslide,” but the mother left behind knew 
her son. 

Playing all sorts of parts, from Topsy in ‘‘Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin” to comic opera, Fred Stone 
found his stride when he met his pal. Montgom- 
ery and Stone soon became a star attraction on 
the American stage. The loyalty of Fred Stone 
to his partner to the day of David Montgomery’s 
death reveals the Christian spirit of America’s 
beloved actor. 

In Butte, Montana, Fred Stone went up to a 
minister, with a Bible in his hand: 

“Do you think the Lord would recognize a 
comedian?” 

Then and .there he publicly reaffirmed his 
Christian faith, just as Aunt Susan did in the 
prayer meeting. It did not surprise friends who 
knew Fred Stone, even when he was winning 
applause in the “Wizard of Oz’ and “The Red 
Mill.” The acknowledgment of Christian faith 
by one of the highest salaried and busiest men 
in the theatrical profession made a profound 
impression. 

“The birth at Bethlehem and the death of 
Christ on Calvary’s Cross is the-inspiration of 
my better life on earth and brings hope of the 
heaven of my mother, if I follow the teachings of 
the Master.” 

There’s a sermon in these few lines, uttered 
with eyes flashing the flame of conviction, as he 
was awaiting a cue. 

Fred Stone can do more things and do them 
well than any man in the show business. Ever 
planning to do something new for “theatrical 
constituents” every year, whether riding, danc- 
ing or whatnot, he energetically prepares for his 
work, whether it is eccentric dancing or throwing 
a rope. If he had an act that required boxing, 
he would box with Corbett and become a real 
boxer. Fancy ice-skating, bareback riding in a 
circus act, Wild West broncho busting or bull- 
dogging a steer, Fred Stone would learn the tech- 
nique. He can enter a Wild West show or polo 


—— 


ground and win a prize. A famous shot, he 
practiced with Annie Oakley, America’s greatest 
shot. He hunted big game with his brother-in- 
law, Rex Beach, the author, in Alaska and Can- 
ada, and among Greenland’s icy mountains has 
lassoed polar bears. At his Forest Hill home on 
Long Island there is a room in the basement filled 


RED STONE says: “J find a more supr:me 
satisfaction in my simple Christian faith than 
in any other one thing in life.” 


with Indian relics—rugs, guns and trophies of 
the “out west” he loves. 

With all his wide experience and his adven- 
tures and successes on the stage, touching 
myriad emotions and thrills of life, he said: 

“T find a more supreme satisfaction in my sim- 
ple Christian faith than in any other one thiny.” 

This is reflected in his home life. Miss Dor- 
othy, age sixteen, the eldest of three beautiful 
daughters, is with him now in his new show 
“Stepping Stones.” Mrs. Stone is a real home- 
maker, who has made her family and her hus- 
band the chief concern of her life. The charm 
of the Stone family circle makes visitors want to 
come again—and often. If Long Island was a 
sovereign state and elected a governor, Fred 
Stone would be the wizard chief executive, ‘or 
he is one of the most popular residents of the 
empire across the bridges. 


A 


Herbert Hoover—Secretary of Commerce of 
the United States 


Not so long ago, Herbert Clark Hoover's 
was one of the world’s best known names. His 
activities in Europe during the World War 
brought him honors from other countries. His 
appointment as U. S. Food Commissioner had 
to do with almost every home and made his 
name a household word in the United States. 

As an executive, Herbert Hoover knows what 
he wants, and knows how to get it. Long tra‘n- 
ing and world-wide experience as a mining engi- 
neer fitted him for mastering essential details to 
work out results. 

On the rolling Iowa prairies at the village West 
Branch, surrounded by corn fields, he was born 
in 1874. He left early in life for California 
and had the real struggles of an ambitious Ameti- 
can boy. His first thought was an education. 
Graduating from Leland Stanford Univers:ty 
in 1895, he had the satisfaction of having ac‘u- 
ally earned his education, working his way 
through college—there have been no idle mo- 
ments in his busy career. 

Mining operations all over the world and 
human relationship in government and business 
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have been studied and analyzed by Herbert 
Hoover to practical purpose. He has answered 
the problems presented him. 

Thorough Latin scholars, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hoover translated Agricola’s “De Re Mettal- 
lica,” and gave to the world one of the first scien- 
tific books from the Latin. 

When in Alaska with President Harding in 
1923, I discovered in the library of the Agricul- 
tural College a copy of this book occupying a 
place of honor in the educational institution lo- 


ERBERT HOOVER says: “Jf we will only 

apply some of the economics we learned 
luring the war, many vexing problems will solve 
themselves.” 


ited farthest north on earth—uneffected by the 
magnetic pole. 

As Secretary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover 
has made a notable record. In charge of the 
radio development of the U. S. A. and the de- 
velopment of commerce, he has been in close 
touch with trade conditions in every country. 
Though at his best around the council board, he 
has very little to say—but every word counts— 
ind his words contain ideas. 

In 1920, at the Republican Convention in 
Chicago, his name was received with enthusiasm. 

At a hearing the testimony of Herbert Hoover 
is always clear, lucid, and to the point. He sees 
\l sides of a question and apparently sees all 
sections of the country and their relations to 

ich other in social as well as economic progress. 

In the minds of a legion of admirers he is of 
Presidential calibre, and they believe the time is 
coming when the people will want a man of his 

ognized ability and genius in the executive 
cnair. 

Counted one of the strong men of President 
Harding’s Cabinet, Herbert Hoover, of medium 
height, sturdy build, talking in a low tone of 
voice, is modest. He looks intently at some 
object while he is speaking, as if concentrating 
his mind on the subject under discussion. Fol- 
lowing very closely the upheavals after the World 
War, he has given a great deal of study to rail- 
roads and the transportation problem, while his 
ileas on marketing have been hailed as one way 
to eliminate the wide variance of prices between 
producer and consumer. 

“If we will only apply some of the economics 
we learned during the war, many vexing problems 
will solve themselves,” he remarked, making 
figures on the pavement with his foot. 

There is no rush or buncombe in his conclu- 
sions: “Utilizing stray moments in concentrated 
thought and co-operation clears away many 
clouds. Hard effort and real thought concen- 
tration work wonders!” 

And he was off again at work. 





King George V—The Ruler of the 
British Empire 


The first time I saw King George he was a 
stripling of royalty attending the funeral of the 
Comte de Paris, just outside of London. He was 
the Naval Prince and was titled Duke of York. 
The resemblance to his grandmother, Queen 
Victoria, was striking in the large bulging blue 
eyes and serene poise. His older brother, Clar- 
ence, had died, and he was then the heir- 
apparent to the throne and was known as the 
‘Sailor Prince.” 

In his youth King George had traveled exten- 
sively throughout the domain of the British 
Empire, through the Dominion of Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and India. Despite his career as a sea 
rover in his early days, the ideal of a home 
clusters about the family life of the reigning 
sovereign of Great Britain. 

Attired in a silk hat and a princely Prince- 
Albert coat, heavily-creased trousers and lav- 
ender gloves, carrying a cane and a kerchief with 
a purple border, I walked through Hyde Park 
one day feeling that every one was looking at me 
and thinking, ‘“‘There goes either a Duke or a 
damn fool.” 

In the great corridor at Buckingham Palace 
where King George was born, I awaited with a 
companion, the President of the Seaman’s Union, 
to meet the King of England. It was during 
the dark days of the World War, when Americans 
were most welcomed in the British Isles and on 
the continent The great doors swung open and 
we stood in the presence of royalty without a 
tremor. Greeted in a friendly way, there was 
little of regal formality. There were comments 
on baseball that cheered my American heart. 

Some years. before, I had seen King George 
when his father, King Edward VII, was crowned 
in Westminster Abbey. The scene that im- 
pressed me most was when the Prince of Wales, 
now King George V, advanced to touch the 
crown of his father—for the Prince of Wales is 
the first to swear fealty after the coronation of 
a British King. When the father put his arms 
about the son and the son embraced his father, 
it glorified filial ties of paternal kinship. 

The contrast between the honor given King 
George V in the United States of our day and 
that of King George III of the days of George 
Washington indicates how far swings the pendu- 
lum of history. 

Many ministries have come and gone in the 
brief but stirring years since King George has 
been on the throne, from the Coalition Cabinet 
of Lloyd George to the conservative ministry of 
Bonar Law and Baldwin, on to the present labor 
government of Ramsay McDonald. He has 
maintained a poise that helps to hold the equi- 
librium of the Empire. The varied political 
upheavals, the stern realities of a World War, 
will make his reign conspicuous in English history. 

While the President of the United States may 
wield more power than the ruler of England, 
there is something about “The King” that reigns 
supreme in the British heart. Just as when we 
say “The Flag,” everyone stands at attention. 
There is something in the Anglo-Saxon heart 
that impels respect for the flag and for royalty, 
not because of the man or the mere symbol, but 
because each represents the sovereignty of indi- 
vidual liberty. 

It is safe to sing “God Save the King’’ in the 
United States in these piping days of peace. 
The relations of King George to the Irish Free 
State reflect his placid equanimity, demon- 
strating his happy faculty of getting along with 














ING GEORGE wields less power than the 

President of the United States. 
people—and that’s about all there is to life, 
whether patrician or plebeian, royalty or prole- 
tariat. It is an achievement in this disgruntled 
time for any one of prominence to remain long 
in popular favor, royalty or otherwise.. 

A 
Victor Herbert— An Enthusiast Concerning 
American Music 


There is something about the songs by Victor 
Herbert that endure. From a musical stand- 
point he is one of the most eminent composers in 
the United States. Victor Herbert is an enthu- 
siast concerning music and an ardent believer 
in the future of American music. 

Born in Dublin, Ireland, in 1859, he began his ~ 
musical education in Germany. First appear- 
ing in public as a violin and ’cello player, he made 
a reputation in the Metropolitan Orchestra in 
New York, and was later conductor of the 
Pittsburgh orchestra until 1904. 

Whether conducting an orchestra or at work 
on his many compositions at his home in New 
York, Victor Herbert represents the soul of music. 
A few minutes spent with him in a shady nook 
at his summer home on Lake Placid in the Adiron- 
dacks, furnishes a glimpse of this master of musical 
compositions. 

His compositions and orchestrations remind 
one of the quiver of the leaf on the tree, the soft 
splash of the wave on the shore, or the blissful 
meeting of lovers in the moonlight. Undertones 
and overtones, seemingly not perceptible in the 
chromatic scale, blend in emotions of nature and 
human nature. 

Of sturdy build, he wears the executive mus- 
tache of command, little suggesting the artistic 
and poetic temperament which possesses him 
to the fingertips. 

His ballads tell a story in tone and harmony. 
Sometimes I think that if all that is in the mind 
of a composer in penning his score could be fully 
interpreted to the public, what a rich new 
treasure of literature would be opened. 

In his earnest way he said after conducting an 
orchestral concert: 

“Tt is unfortunate that the United States does 
not produce more music to reflect the spirit of 
the times. The public is hungry for the opera 
that they love, but ali cannot attend and enjoy 
the country over. We do give them real music 
in picture shows and vaudeville that will meet 
this longing to some extent.’ 

As a member of the National Association of 
Music, Art and Letters, Victor Herbert has ex- 
erted a wide influence for the best in music. 
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ICTOR HERBERT says: “Why should not 

every community afford opportunities for dis- 
tinctive musical development, just as they look 
after the high schools as the objective of average 
education.” 


“Why should not every community afford 
opportunities for distinctive musical develop- 
ment as they look after the high school as the 
objective of average education?” 

In every light épera that Victor Herbert has 
composed there is always some haunting melody 
or harmony that lives ever after like the popular 
airs from the classics of the old composers. 


A 


Edgar A. Guest—His Verse Has Brought Chee 
and Encouragement ; 


Many millions of the readers of newspapers, 
periodicals and books have felt they have 
been ‘‘Face to face’ with Edgar A. Guest. But 
when you actually meet the original—the little 
lovable bunch of humanity whose heart and 
brain have resurrected the poet’s corner “top of 
column” in the newspaper—you have added ever- 
lasting sunshine to your treasured memories. 
His verse has brought cheer and encouragement 
to the fireside. When he brushes back that fore- 
lock and gets under way reciting his own lines 
he is the picture of modesty and sincerity. 

Though born in England in 1881, he has proven 
a more thorough American than many whose 
ancestors came over in the Mayflower. He landed 
at the age of ten. During the Spanish war he 
broke into print with quad-line stuff—poems in 
the very paper ‘‘M Quad” made famous. Then 
came the opportunity of a column all his own. 
He has done everything that could be done about 
a newspaper office. Eddie Guest was to the 
newspaper born and helped make the Deiroit 
Free Press ever more famous. 

He lived nigh unto the home of James Whit- 
comb Riley on old Lockerbie Street in Indian- 
apolis and sat at the feet of the master of heart 
poems. 

Friends will insist in calling him “Eddie” 
Guest—he is ever buoyant with youth. In his 
little home years ago he talked to me of his son 
and pal. His ambition for Bud was to have him 
a useful man. He remarked with an earnest 
look: 

“Every time I look at Bud, I wonder—” 

“Wonder about what?” 

“T wonder if I am doing the right thing all the 
time. I take him to see other men, to see what 
is good in them, just as my father did with me. 
There is always something interesting about 
people. A bov who is attracted to some man 
says to himself, ‘I want to Le like that man.’ ” 


He was looking at Bud’s picture. 

“Every young chap is selling himself. How 
few salesmen realize when they have recited all 
the fine points of the product, that after all the 
one thing that they are selling is themselves. 
They often show up their own poof qualities in 
their eagerness to sell goods.” 

Many a school boy and school girl have seen 
and heard Edgar Guest and found him an in- 
spiration. He seems td understand them, he 
speaks their language and they want to know an 
author who just lives right—and a man who has 
written a book. 

While lecturing in Boston he heard a young 
elocutionist at the School of Expression reciting 
his own verse. When she had finished he in- 
sisted that ‘some people understand better what 
you mean than you do yourself.” 

There was a time when everybody read Eddie 
Guest’s books at Christmas time—now they are 
read every day in the year. His contributions 
to periodicals indicate that he is more than a 
poet. He understands men. If there is any 
one individual who understands Henry Ford 
and can write about him, describing his mother’s 
home, describing the innermost thoughts of the 
motor magnate, it is Edgar Guest. 

The old room at the Free Press is still his haunt 
and professional home. 

Pounding at his Corona, reeling off a few more 


F{DDIE” GUEST says: “How few salesmen 

realize when they have recited all the fine points 
of the product that, after all, the one thing they are 
selling is themselves.” 


poems to be read by the millions, I left him, 
happy in his work, wondering if people will fully 
catch in his lines, the full measure of the heart 
and soul that flows from his finger tips. He is 
ever a welcome Guest! 


A 


Ramsay MacDonald—Prime Minister of 
England—The Man of the Hour 


Ramsay MacDonald, a Scotchman, is the man 
of the hour in the Old World. 

Catapulted into a powerful position, the 
Prime Minister of England—that high office of 
the Disraelis, the Pitts, the Gladstones, the Lloyd 
Georges—comes this stranger in European poli- 
tics. For the first time the chief officer of the 
crown comes from an humble family of farm 
laborers, a man, who until recently, has ridden 
to his work as a straphanger in the London 
tubes, a poor man, a teetotaler, a representative 
of labor. 

A Labor Premier at Number Ten Downing 
Street! 

From a plain little house in the Hempstead 


section, James Ramsay MacDonald came. The 
new mistress of the household is his eldest daugh- 
ter, Ishbel, who is now in her twentieth year, 
There are two other daughters and two sons. 
Mrs. MacDonald died in 1911, after having taken 
a great and active interest in all her husband’s 
affairs for fifteen years. Before her marriage she 
was Margaret Ethel Gladstone, a kinswoman of 
the famous Prime Minister. 

Premier MacDonald is fifty-seven years old, 
Generally speaking, to America, he is a man of 
mystery. Lossiemouth is the name of the little 
fishing village in Scotland near which he was 
born. He was brought up by his grandmother ° 
in very modest circumstances, for the MacDon- 
ald home consisted of but two rooms. 

As farm boy, school teacher, secretary to 
Thomas Lough, M. P., secretary of Labor Party, 
then chairman, as Minister to Parliament from 
Leicester, were the panoramic steps in his career, 

Then came the war and he was tagged a paci- 
fist. He suffered two defeats in Parliament and 
became the most vilified and unpopular man in 
all Britain. 

Lloyd George fell, Bonar -Law carried on, 
Stanley Baldwin misjudged public opinion, and 
now—Ramsay MacDonald is the man. He has 
determination and great strength of character, 
and he is well equipped physically as well as men- 
tally. His tastes are simple. Those who oppose 
him say he is a dreamer. His favorite amuse- 
ment is golf. He is a genial conversationalist 
and an able writer, being a student of economics, 
in which direction he may be termed an interna- 
tionalist, leaning toward the League of Nations. 

When he went to Buckingham Palace, wearing 
a tall silk topper and black overcoat, an immense 
crowd waited for him to leave. Upon his ap- 
pearance shouts of “good old Mac” were heard, 
which shows something of the trend of popular 


RAMSAY MacDONALD says: “I know ¢x- 

actly what I shall do.” “I will endeavor to 
stamp out the embers of war with a broad foot and 
a big heel.” 


mind. Now some of those who opposed are 
beginning to see some hope in him and refer to 
him as an old conservative at heart. 

“T know exactly what I shall do,” were ‘iis 
words upon notification of his election, and since 
there is no claptrap or jingoism about Ramsay 
MacDonald, perhaps he does. Then he said in 
Albert Hall, “I will endeavor to stamp out t.¢ 
embers of war in Europe with a broad foot anc a 
big heel.” 

Those words sound a little Rooseveltian and 
stamp him as the positive character which he ‘s. 
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Law Cases,” will be presented all of the cases 

in which Abraham Lincoln appears as at- 
torney in the courts of last resort. These em- 
brace 175 cases in the Supreme Court of the 
State of Illinois and two cases in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Abraham Lincoln’s first case in the Supreme 
Court of Illinois was decided at the December 
term, 1840, and his last case in the same court 
was decided at the November term, 1860. 

He was admitted to the Bar of the State of 
Illinois in the autumn of 1836. On December 3, 
1839, he was admitted to practice in the Circuit 
Court of the United States. He was admitted 
to practice in the Supreme Court of the United 
States on March 7, 1849. On the same day he 
argued the case of Lewis v. Lewis, reported in 
7 Howard 776. 

At the time Abraham Lincoln was admitted 
to the Bar of the State of Illinois, no extensive 
examination as to qualifications was necessary. 
A certificate of moral character was required. 
This certificate of moral character he obtained 
on the 24th day of March, 1836. And on Sep- 
tember 9, 1836, he was licensed as an attorney 
at law. 

He practiced law covering a period of twenty- 
three years. 

On the 12th day of April, 1837, he entered into 
partnership with John T. Stuart under the name 
of Stuart & Lincoln. This partnership continued 
until the 14th of April, 1841, and on this date the 
partnership with Stuart was dissolved and a 
partnership with Stephen T. Logan was formed, 
which continued until September 20th, 1843, 
when this partnership was dissolved and on the 
same day a partnership with William H. Herndon 
was formed, which continued for some time. 

However, in many cases and in much of the 
work which Mr. Lincoln did as a lawyer, he 
appeared alone, and his name most frequently 
stands alone in the various reports. 

In December, 1847, he took his seat in Con- 
gress and retired in 1849, and during this period 
did not engage in the practice of the law. 

He was in cases at every term of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Illinois from the December 
term, 1840, until the November term, 1860, with 
the exception of the December terms of 1847 and 
1848, during which time the 9th and 10th Illinois 
Reports were published and in which his name 
does not appear. Also with the exception of 
the year 1858, at which time he was engaged in 
his celebrated debates with Stephen A. Douglas; 
during this time the 20th Illinois Report was 
published, in which his name does not appear. 

Only two or three of the fees recorded in the 
firm’s books for the year 1847 amount to as much 
as $50, and most of the entries show $5 charged 
for a trial fee. From information obtainable, 
Mr. Lincoln’s income was at its best only from 
$2,000 to $3,000 per annum. His most profit- 
able years were from 1850 to 1860, when he was 


L a forthcoming volume, ““Abraham Lincoln’s 


Abraham Lincoln’s Law Cases 





Including all of his cases in the courts of last resort, 


with mention of the writers of the opinions. 


Of 


interest to the practicing lawyer and general reader 


By W. N. HORNER 
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between forty-one and fifty years of age. The 
fee book of Lincoln & Herndon for 1847 shows 
total earnings of only $1,500. The largest entry 
is for $100 and most of the charges are for the 
amounts of $50, $25 and $3. He received very 
few large fees. His largest retainer was for 
$500 in the case of McCormick v Manny, and 
he received altogether from this case the sum of 
$2,000. He received one fee of $5,000 from the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company, which was 
the largest fee he ever received, and this he 
divided equally with his partner, William H. 
Herndon. He had been employed by this com- 
pany in the case of Illinois Central Railroad 
Company v. County of McLean, 17 Illinois 291, 
decided at the December term of the Illinois 
Supreme Court 1855, opinion by Chief Justice 
Seates. Mr. Lincoln had as associates in this 
case Mr. Brayman and J. F. Joy. Opposing 
counsel, S. T. Logan and Stuart and Edwards. 
Mr. Lincoln presented a bill for $2,000 for his 
services in this case. The bill was disputed and 
he sued the Company for $5,000, obtained judg- 
ment by default, and proved up the value of his 
services for the full amount. It was then paid 
by the railroad company. 

He subsequently represented the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Company in the case of Illinois 
Central Railroad Company v. Morrison and 
Crabtree, 19 Illinois 136, December term, 1857, 
opinion by Justice Breese, and won the case, in 
which he established the right of a common 
carrier to limit its liability for damages. 

The last case that Mr. Lincoln ever tried in a 
lower court was the case of Johnson v. Jones, et 
al., in the Circuit Court of the United States for 
the Northern District of Illinois. The hearing 
of the case closed April 4, 1860. This case is not 
reported in the Circuit Court Reports. It went, 
however, to the Supreme Court of the United 
States on a writ of error and is reported in 1 
Black 209, December term, 1861. 

The much discussed case of McCormick 2. 
Manny, 6 McLean 539, July term, 1855, was 
tried by consent at Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Lin- 
coln went to Cincinnati thoroughly prepared to 
participate in the case. His associates were 
Edwin M. Stanton, later his Secretary of War, 
and George Harding. Mr. Stanton had never 
before seen Mr. Lincoln. When he saw him he 
was unfavorably impressed with his appearance 
and spoke very disparagingly of him, and so ar- 
ranged it that Mr. Lincoln was not permitted to 
make an argument in the case. In the report 
of the case Lincoln’s name does not appear among 
the attorneys present. The attorneys mentioned 
being: for the complainant, Reverdy Johnson 
and E. N. Dickerson, Esquires, and for the 
defendants, Edward M. Stanton and George 
Harding, Esquires. 

When Mr. Lincoln afterwards became Presi- 
dent of the United States, he was magnanimous 
enough to overlook the discourtesy of Mr. 
Stanton. He recognized in him superior merits 
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and generously gave him the portfolio of Secre- 
tary of War in his cabinet. Mr. Stanton con- 
tinued in this service to the date of Mr. Lincoln’s 
death. 

The case known as the “Rock Island Bridge 
Case,”’ Hurd, et al., v. Railroad Bridge Company, 
tried in the United States Circuit Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois on September 27, 
1857, has never been reported in any of the pub- 
lished reports. All of the records and papers 
pertaining to this case were destroyed in the 
Chicago Fire of 1871. Fortunately, however, 
a shorthand report was taken of Mr. Lincoln’s 
address to the jury in the trial of this case and 
was published in the Daily Press of Chicago 
September 24, 1857. We reproduce a copy of 
this argument in the addenda of this book. 

It must not be assumed because his fees were 
small and the amounts involved often trivial that 
the cases he tried were unimportant, for, as a 
matter of fact, much of the recognized law of 
today rests for its foundation upon the law 
which Abraham Lincoln and his associates 
helped to develop. 

In his first case in the Supreme Court of the 
State of Illinois, the case of Scammon ». Cline, 
at the December term, 1840, opinion by Chief 
Justice Wilson, and which he lost on a point of 
practice, was a suit originally commenced by 
Scammon against Cline, before Alexander Neeley, 
a Justice of the Peace of Boone County. The 
defendant removed the case from Neeley to 
Hiram Waterman, a Justice of the Peace of the 
same county, before whom the case was tried, 
and judgment was rendered for the defendant 
on the 2lst of February, 1839. Abraham Lin- 
coln and J. L. Loop represented the defendant. 
Scammon, the plaintiff, appealed to the Circuit 
Court of Boone County, and filed his appeal 
bond in the Clerk’s Office, which was approved 
by the Clerk on the 11th of March, 1839. The 
amount of this bond was one hundred dollars 


and the surety on the bond was Norman B. 
Judd. The Act fixing the time of holding the 
Circuit Courts of Boone County was passed on 
the 2d of March, 1839. Before the passage of 
this Act, it was the duty of the Judge of the 
Circuit to appoint the times of holding the 
Court. The summons to the defendant (based 
on this appeal proceeding) was issued on the 
8th of April, 1839, and served on the defendant 
on the 17th day of the same month. At the 
next term of the court, held in April, 1840, the 
defendant moved the court to dismiss the appeal 
because it was taken to the Circuit Court of 
Boone County ‘before any court was appointed 
in said county, and when Boone was attached 
to Jo Daviess County for judicial purposes. The 
Circuit Court sustained’ the motion, and dis- 
missed the appeal. The appellant (to the Cir- 
cuit Court) took the case to the Supreme Court 
by Writ of Error. The Supreme Court held the 
Circuit Court erred in dismissing the appeal, 
stating in its opinion that although the appeal 
bond appears to have been taken by the Clerk 
before the time of holding the court as fixed by 
law, yet the Court, itself, must be considered in 
existence at that time; the existence of the court, 
and the right to take an appeal to it, must be 
regarded as having commenced with the appoint- 
ment of a Clerk of the Court by the Judge thereof. 
The judgment of the lower court was, therefore, 
reversed. The amount involved in this case 
was $24.82. 

Mr. Lincoln’s second case, which he won, was 
the case of Cannon ». Kinney, July term, 1841, 
tried before the Hon. Samuel H. Treat, and a 
jury in the Sangamon County Circuit Court, 
Abraham Lincoln for plaintiff and S. T. Logan 
for defendant. Cannon brought his action for 
trespass in the Circuit Court of Sangamon 
County against Kinney for seizing a horse and 
converting the same to his own use. Defendant 
pleaded ‘“‘not guilty.”” On the trial of the case, 
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the absolute title to the horse in question was 
proved to be in the plaintiff, at a time when he 
gratuitously loaned him to one John Harris, to 
be ridden by him from the lead mines to Sanga- 
mon County; that John Harris did ride the 
horse into Sangamon County and then put hin 

into the hands of his brother, James, for feeding 
and safe keeping through the winter, withou: 
informing him to whom he belonged, but under- 
taking to pay for his feed and keeping; tha 

James put him into the hands of another brother 
Robert Harris, to be by him fed and kept throug! 

the remainder of the winter; that Robert Harri 

turned him on the prairie with his own horse 

and all the while supposed him to belong to 
John Harris; that while he was there running on 
the prairie, the defendant took and carried hin 

away, Robert Harris telling him at the time tha‘ 
he understood the plaintiff claimed the horse 

It was further proved that when taken he wa 

worth sixty-five dollars. This was all the evi 
dence offered on the part of the plaintiff when he 
closed his case. The defendant then moved the 
court to instruct the jury as in cases of non suit 
on the ground that there was no evidence tha: 
the defendant took the horse from the possessio1 
of the plaintiff, which motion the court sustained 
to which the plaintiff expected, and judgment 
being entered against him for costs, he brought 
the case into the Supreme Court by Writ oi! 
Error, and assigned for error this direction of the 
trial court. Justice Breese, in a clearly reasonec 
opinion, held that the facts of the case abundantly 
showed a sufficient possession on the part of the 
plaintiff to entitle him to an action against the 
defendant, a mere wrong doer and a stranger. 
The judgment of the Circuit Court was reversed 
with costs, and the case remanded. 

The points made by Mr. Lincoln inthe slave 
girl case, of Bailey v. Cromwell, 4 Illinois (3 
Scammon) 71, July term 1841, opinion by Mr. 
Justice Breese, shows him to have been a very 
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llful pleader, and is very instructive from this 
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In Benedict v. Dillehunt, 4 Illinois (2 Scam- 
m) 287, December term 1841, opinion by Mr. 
stice Breese, a very important principle of 
v is settled, although the amount involved was 
y $33.50. 

The case of Eldridge v. Rowe, 7 Illinois 91, 


December term 1845, opinion by Mr. Justice 
sreese, involved in value only $26.75, yet a 


iding principle of law was developed. 
In Frisby v, Ballance, 7 Illinois 141, December 
rm 1845, opinion by Mr. Justice Scates, a very 


important rule as to the words “grant, bargain 

nd sell,” in a quit claim deed, was established, 
hxing a rule of property. 
theless, was overruled in the Supreme Court of 
the State of Illinois, in the case of Frink v. Darst, 
14 Illinois 304, July term 1853, opinion by Mr. 
Justice Trumbull. 


This opinion, never- 


In the case of Perry v. McHenry, 13 Illinois 


227, December term 1851, opinion by Mr. Jus- 


Trumbull, a very important and lucid opin- 
1 was rendered on the question of resulting 
st, which has become firmly established in the 
risprudence. of the country, and has deter- 
ined the rights to property embracing large 
yunts. 
lhe first corporation litigation Abraham Lin- 
In engaged in was the case of Banet v. Alton 
Sangamon Railroad Company, 13 Illinois 504, 
ember term 1851, opinion by Mr. Justice 
‘at. This involved a very important question 


5 to the right of a subscriber to capital stock of 


ompany to be released upon a change and 
lification of the charter of the company. The 


curt held the subscriber could not be released. 


LINCOLN AS A CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT 
From an Ambrotype taken at Springfield, Ill., August 13, 1860 











Mr. Lincoln represented the company and.won 
the case. 

He was beaten in the case of Byrne v. Stout, 
15 Illinois 180, December term 1853, opinion by 
Mr. Justice Scates, wherein the court held that 
“castrating a scrub hog running among other 
hogs, is not such proof of a change of property 
as to be evidence of a conversion or appropria- 
tion of the hog by the party to his own use.” 
The amount involved in this case was three 
dollars. 

He was defeated in the case of Smith v. Smith, 
21 Illinois 244, January term 1859, opinion by 
Mr. Justice Caton, wherein the court held that 
a “wager as to the result of a presidential election 
in another state, made after the vote has been 
cast, is not against public policy.” This opinion 
has been overruled in the opinion of Gregory ». 
King, 58 Illinois 169, January term, 1871, opinion 
by Mr. Justice Thornton. Mr. Lincoln, in the 
first case, contended for the law as decided in the 
last case. 

Abraham Lincoln at no time appears as attor- 
ney in a strictly criminal proceeding in the 
Supreme Court. 

He was attorney in two cases in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The first case was 
Lewis, for the use of Nicholas Longworth 2. 
Lewis, et al., 7 Howard 776, January term 1849, 
Chief Justice Taney rendered the opinion. Mr. 
Justice McLean gave a dissenting opinion. The 
second case was Forsythe v. Reynolds, et al., 15 
Howard, 358, December term 1853. Mr. Jus- 
tice Catron gave the opinion. The sides upon 
which he appeared were successful in both 
instances. 

He, and his associates at the Bar, had no large 
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libraries, nor volumes of precedents to guide and 
direct them. Mr. Lincoln’s personal library is 
reputed to have been very small, not to exceed 
twenty volumes, indiscriminately gathered, but 
throughout his briefs he makes constant use of 
the English Reports, and the Reports of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts and New York. 
It will be observed that he resided at the capital 
of the State, at which the Supreme Court of the 
State was located, and he, no doubt, made use 
of the Court’s Library. This is clearly evidenced 
by his familiarity with the English Reports and 
the Reports of the older states. 

The lawyers of his time had no Encyclopedias 
of Law, no accumulation of Digests, but they 
had the principles of English Common Law, as 
demonstrated and applied by a few adjudications 
in the older states, and with these they reasoned 
out the law in its application to the affairs and 
conditions as they arose, and by means of their 
pre-eminent ability, and the correctness of their 
logic, they gave to posterity a large portion of the 
law that rules and governs. today. 

At the time that Abraham Lincoln commenced 
to practice law, the briefs and arguments of 
counsel, and the records of the cases were pre- 
sented to the Supreme Court on paper, written 
in longhand by the attorneys in the case. Type- 
writers were unknown, and the printing of the 
records, briefs and arguments had not come into 
use. 

Every scrap of paper connected with every 
case in which Mr. Lincoln appeared as attorney 
has disappeared from the files in the office of the 
Clerk of the Supreme Court of Illinois, and of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The great 
value of every line penned by Abraham Lincoln 
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LINCOLN AS A CANDIDATE FOR UNITED STATES SENATOR 
From an Ambrotype by Gilmer in 1858 


has been too great a temptation for the relic 
hunters, and these documents are scattered in 
various directions. 

We do submit, however, in the addenda to this 
book, a photographic copy of a few of the records 
in these cases, showing the way in which cases 
were taken to the Supreme Court during the 
greater period of Mr. Lincoln’s practice. 

The practicing lawyer in perusing these opin- 
ions will meet with many familiar principles 
which he will recognize as being fixed and estab- 
lished in the jurisprudence of this country. The 
young lawyer and the student of the law will 
find in this collection of opinions a valuable text- 
book. Most of the opinions exhaust the subject 
involved. Some of them are quite lengthy and 
show thorough research into the decisions of the 
English Courts. These opinions embrace the 
various departments of the law of equity juris- 
prudence, the English Common Law, and the 
leading principles of pleading, evidence and 
practice. 

Perhaps no collection of law cases ever gath- 
ered have associated with them the names of an 
equal number of great characters: 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 

Justice Rocer Brooke TANey, born March 
17, 1777, in Calvert County, Maryland. 1799 
elected to the Legislature of Maryland. 1816 
elected member of State Senate of Maryland. 
1827 Attorney General of the State of Mary- 
land. On June 21, 1831, appointed Attorney 
General of the United States by President 
Jackson. On September 24, 1833, oppointed 
Secretary of the Treasury by President Jackson; 
nomination sent to the Senate June 23, 1834. 
Nomination rejected by the Senate June 24, 


"1834. 

















January, 1835, President Jackson ap- 
pointed Justice Taney to the Supreme Bench of 
the United States, which appointment was re- 
jected by the Senate. On December 28, 1835, 
President Jackson nominated Justice Taney to 
the Senate as Chief Justice to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall in the summer of 1835, which nomination 
was confirmed March 15, 1836. Died October 
12, 1864. Chief Justice Taney served on the 
Supreme Bench from 1836 to 1864. His opin- 
ions are contained in thirty-two volumes of 
Reports, beginning. with 11 Peters and ending 
with 2 Black. 

Justice Joun CaTRON, born in Wythe County, 
Virginia, in 1778. Settled in Nashville, Tennes- 
see, in 1818. Chosen Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Tennessee, September, 1824. Chief 
Justice from 1830 to 1836. In 1837 appointed 
to the Supreme Bench of the United States by 
President Van Buren. Died May 30, 1865. 


ILLINOIS SUPREME COURT 


Justice Wititram WItson, born London 
County, Virginia, 1795. Came to Illinois, 1817. 
1819 chosen one of the Supreme Judges. Janu- 
ary 19, 1825, elected Chief Justice. Continued 
on the Supreme Bench until December 4, 1848, 
when he retired. Died April 29, 1857. 

Justice SmpNEY BREESE, born in Oneida 
County, New York, July 15, 1800. Came to 
Illinois December, 1818. Admitted to_the bar 
in 1820. United States District Attorney, 1827. 
1835 elected Circuit Judge. February 15, 1841, 
chosen Associate Judge of the Supreme Court. 
1842 elected United States Senator from Illinois. 
Served one term. 1855 again elected Circuit 
Judge. 1857 elected to the Supreme Bench. 
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Continued on the Supreme Bench to the dat« 
his death. Died June 27, 1878. 

Justice SAMUEL Drake Lockwoop, born : 
Poundridge, Westchester County, New York 
August 2, 1789. Came to Illinois December 26 
1818. The 6th day of February, 1821, commis- 
sioned Attorney General of Illinois. Resigne 
22nd day of December, 1822, and appointed 5) 
Governor Coles, Secretary of State. The 1th 
day of January, 1825, received his commission as 
Associate .Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State. Continued on the Supreme Bench unti 
the 4th day of December, 1848. Died April 23, 
1874. 

Justice SamMueL Huppert Treat, born in 
Ostego County, New York, 2ist day of June, 
1811. Came to Illinois in 1834. 27th day of 
May, 1839, appointed by Governor Circuit 
Judge (to fill vacancy). January 31, 1840, elected 
to the position. February 13, 1840, elected 
of the Associate Justices of the Supreme Co 
which position he held until the 23rd day 
March, 1855, when he resigned in order to accept 
the position of Judge of the District Court of + 
United States for the Southern District of | 
nois, which last position he held until his death. 
Died March 27, 1887. : 

Justice STEPHEN A. Dovuctas, born April 2 
1813, at Brandon, Vermont. Came to Illinoi 
in 1833. 1836 elected to the Legislature fr 
Morgan County. 1837 appointed by Preside 
Van Buren Registrar of the Land Office at Spr: 
field. 1841 elected Judge of the Supreme Cou 
of the State. 1843 elected to Congress. 
elected in 1844. Again re-elected in 1846, 
before this term began he was elected Un: 
States Senator from Illinois and took his sea‘ 
the Senate March 4, 1847. Re-elected, to 
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Senate in 1852, and again re-elected in 1858. 
Had served fourteen years continuously in that 
body at the time of his death. 1860 nominated 
by the National Democratic Convention at 





LINCOLN THE LAWYER 
From an Ambrotype taken in 1856 


Charleston for President of the United States. 
Died June 3, 1861. 

Justice Joun D. Caton, born in Monroe, 
Orange County, New York, March 19, 1812. 
Came to Illinois in 1833. 1842 appointed by 
the Governor one of the Supreme Judges of the 
State. Was later elected and continued on the 
Supreme Bench until 1864, when he resigned. 
Was continuously on the Supreme Bench for a 
period of twenty-two years. Died July 30, 1895. 

Justice JAMES SEMPLE, born in Green County, 
Kentucky, January 5, 1798. Came to Illinois in 
1818. In 1820 moved to Missouri. 1828 re- 
turned to Illinois. June 30, 1833, elected Attor- 
ney General of the State. 1837 appointed by 
President Van Buren United States Minister to 
Bogota. Held this position until 1842. Re- 
turned to Illinois and a few months later was 
appointed Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
State, which position he resigned after a few 
months occupancy to accept a seat in the United 
States Senate as successor to Hon. Samuel Mc- 
Roberts, under appointment by Governor Ford. 
1843 elected by the Legislature to fill the unex- 
pired term of his predecessor. Served the unex- 
pired term as United States Senator. Died 
December 20, 1866. 

Justice WALTER BENNET SCATES, born in 
South Boston, Virginia, January 18, 1808. 
Elected Attorney General of the State of Illinois, 
January 18, 1836. February, 1841, elected to 
the Supreme Bench. Occupied this position 
until January 11, 1847, when he resigned. Again 
elected Supreme Judge, July 4, 1853. Held the 
position until 1857, when he again resigned. 
Died October 26, 1887. 

Justice Jesse B. THomas, Jr., born in Leb- 
anon, Ohio, July 31, 1806. Appointed to the 
Illinois Supreme Bench July 30, 1837, and re- 
signed in 1839. Again appointed August 6, 
1843, to the Supreme Bench to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the resignation of Stephen A. 
Douglas. He was then elected on the 27th day 
of January, 1847. Died February 6, 1850. 

Justice James SHIELDS, born in Dungannon, 
County Tyrone, Ireland, in 1810. Came to the 





._poses gave freedom to the slaves. 


United States in 1826. Elected to the Illinois 
Legislature in 1836. Elected State Auditor, 
1839. Appointed Judge of the Supreme ‘Court 
in 1843. 1845 was made Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, Department of the Interior, 
at Washington. 1848 appointed Territorial 
Governor of Oregon. 1849 elected to the United 
States Senate from Illinois. Continued in this 
position until March 3, 1855. Then removed to 
the State of Minnesota and was elected United 
States Senator from the State of Minnesota, and 
took his seat May 8, 1858, and served until 
March 3, 1859. 1878 elected United States 
Senator from the State of Missouri. Died June 
2, 1879. 


Justice RicHarp M. Youne, born in Ken- 
tucky in 1796. 1820 elected to the [Illinois 
Legislature. Elected United States Senator from 
Illinois and took his seat March 4, 1837. He 
served until March 4, 1843. Before the expira- 
tion of his term on January 14, 1848, he was 
chosen for the Supreme Bench. Held this office 
until January 25, 1847, when he was appointed 
Commissioner of the General Land Office at 
Washington. Held the earliest terms of the 
Circuit Court in Chicago. Died in 1852. 


Justice Gustavus Koerner, born in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, Germany, November 20, 1809. 
Educated University of Jena and University of 
Heidelberg. Was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg, 1832. 1833 engaged in the 
political revolution at Frankfort. As a member 
of the Burshenschaft, compelled to flee to Amer- 
ica. Came to Illinois in 1833. 1834 entered 
law school at Lexington, Kentucky. Formed a 
close friendship with Henry Clay. 1842 elected 
to the State Legislature and here made the ac- 
quaintance of Abraham Lincoln. 1845 appointed 
to the Supreme Bench of the State. 1852 elected 
Lieutenant-Governor of Illinois. 1862 appointed 
by President Lincoln Minister to Spain. Re- 
signed, 1865. Died April 9, 1896. 


JusticE NorMAN E. Purpte, born in Ostego 
County, New York, the 29th day of March, 1803. 
Came to Illinois in 1836. The 8th day of Au- 
gust, 1845, appointed by Governor Ford one of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court. Continued 
on the Bench until 1848. 1849 published the 
compilation of the Real Estate Statutes of Illi- 
nois. Died 9th day of August, 1863. 


JusticE LyMAN TRUMBULL, born in Colchester, 
Connecticut, October 12, 1813. Came to Illinois 
in 1837. 1841 elected Secretary of State. 1845 
elected to the State Legislature. 1848 elected 
to the Supreme Court of the State of Illinois. 
Resigned. Was re-elected in 1852 for nine years. 
Again resigned July 4, 1853. 1854 elected to 
Congress, but before beginning his term was 
elected to the United States Senate. Term 
‘commenced March 4, 1855. Re-elected, 1861. 
Again re-elected 1867. Continuously a member 
of the United States Senate from 1855 to 1873. 
Chairman, Judiciary Committee, United States 
Senate from 1861 to 1873. Drafted the 13th 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. Also drafted the Confiscation Act, 
which became a law of the United States July 17, 
1862, which act for all practical effects and pur- 
Died June 5, 
1896. 

Justice Ontas C. SKINNER, born in Floyd, 
Oneida County, New York, 1817. Came to 
Illinois, 1836. 1848 elected to the State Legisla- 
ture. 1851 elected Circuit Judge. June 4, 1855, 
elected Supreme Judge of the State. Resigned 
April 19, 1858. 






Justic—E PrnkNEY H. WALKER, born in Adair 
County, Kentucky, June 18, 1815. 1858 ap- 
pointed to the Illinois Supreme Bench to succeed 
Justice Skinner, resigned. - 1859 elected for the 
full term, and again re-elected. Died February 
18, 1885. 

Three of the writers of these opinions unwit- 
tingly shaped the destiny of Abraham Lincoln 
to the end that he became the President of the 
United States. 

















LINCOLN’S OFFICE CHAIR 





Had not Justice Taney delivered the Dred 
Scott Decision in 1856, the anti-slavery senti- 
ment in the northern states would not have 
crystallized sufficiently to have elected Mr. 
Lincoln to the Presidency in 1860. 








Had not Stephen A. Douglas advocated 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise and 
given to Mr. Lincoln the opportunity for the 
public debates of 1858, he would not have 
become a national character and would not 
have received the nomination at the hands 
of the Republican Convention for the Presi- 
dency in 1860. 








Had not Lyman Trumbull defeated Mr. 
Lincoln for the United States Senate in 1855, 
he would not have entered into the public 
debate with Stephen A. Douglas in 1858. 
Had Mr. Lincoln been elected United States 
Senator, he would have been burdened and 
handicapped with the requirements of the 
office and could not have stood forth an un- 
encumbered and inviting Presidential possi- 
bility in 1860. 











Mr. Lincoln’s standing as a lawyer has been 
frequently discussed. He was not perhaps the 
scholarly jurist of some of his contemporaries. 
But a study of the briefs furnished will show him 
to be a close reasoner and certainly familiar with 
the principles of law involved in the cases in 
which he was counsel. He was associated with 


and pitted against able lawyers. 

A careful perusal of these cases will convince 
the reader that as Abraham Lincoln was great 
in other things which he undertook, so also was 
he great as a lawyer in the twenty-three years of 
his practice. 
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Marking the Footprints of History 


That the memory of the heroes who helped to build the Nation may 
not vanish from the earth, the Daughters of the American Revolution 
place commemorating tablets in hallowed and historic spots 


EAR by year the work of the Daughters of 

the American Revolution is more and 

more appreciated by the younger genera- 
tion. Here and there over the country are little 
tablets and markers that tell the story to the 
country, in mute bronze or marble, of men, 
women and events that illuminate the pages of 
history. There is something that touches the 
very borderland of immortality involved in the 
work of the dauntless and industrious daughters 
of the forbears whose flintlocks hung over the 
hearthstone of the embattled farmers who 
created a nation and the American flag. 

One of the new vice-presidents of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, Mrs. Edith Scott 
Magna, the daughter of Walter Scott of New 
York, has the energetic spirit of a real daughter 
of the Revolution. At the unveiling of the 
tablet in honor of Sarah T. Judd, the poem read 
on this occasion by Mrs. Magna is a fitting 
tribute to early American womanhood. The 
clouds that had darkened the day seemed to 
break away when the throng had gathered at 
the cemetery at South Hadley. Mrs. Frank H. 
Metcalf, Regent of Eunice Day Chapter, pre- 
sided at the ceremonies. The colors were placed 
and an official salute given the flag that recalled 
the soldiers in blue and buff. 

A tribute was paid to the memory of Sarah T. 
Judd, the patriot and Daughter of the Revo- 
lution, who stood for the highest ideals of 
American womanhood—the last real daughter 
of the American Revolution in Massachusetts. 
The marker was unveiled by her great-grand- 
daughter. The little grave was carpeted with 
dark-eyed daises and black-eyed susans and was 
a shrine that day. 

A tribute to the mothers of the men of the 
American Revolution, as well as the sons and 
daughters, was given in the poem by Mrs. 
Magna on ‘Mothers of Men,” which reflected 
the impressive spirit of the event: 

Oh, mothers of men look down today 
And hear us, as we pause to pray— 
You gave the greatest gift on earth 
When, lovingly, you gave us birth 
You held us close those tender years, 
You kissed away the days of tears, 
And, lead by you, the way was shown— 
Until the moment we were grown, 
As we today, in reverence stand, 
Lead us like children by the hand— 
Down through the paths that men have trod, 
Up to the realms of our God. 
We bow our heads and bend the knee 
Mothers of men, today, to thee; 
Grateful for blessings from above, 
But, best of all, your mother love. 

7 ” * 

When the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution unveiled a memorial at the historic old 
North Church, where the lantern was hung 
that gave Paul Revere the signal for the Mid- 
night Ride, Mrs. Magna made an address to 
old North Chapter that most effectively answers 
a general query: 


RS. EDITH SCOTT MAGNA, one of the 
newly-elected Vice-Presidents General of the 
National Society of the D. A. R., adds to great 
personal charm well proven executive ability and 
tremendous energy in patriotic work 


“Madam Regent, the question is often asked, 
why do we have tablets, why historical markers, 
of what use is the time and expenditure used in 
placing them? 

“One might just as well say why mark a grave 
of a loved one, why mark anything when we have 
memory? One of the schemes of life, which 
is in itself divine, is the blessedness which gives 
us memory, but after a lapse of time relegates 
it to the subconscious mind—for ‘life’ as a vital, 
living force must predominate. Were this not 
so our griefs would crush us completely. So 
as we give to the earth our fellow-men, in any 
age, the spot becomes hallowed where they lie 
and the pause we make has memories as sacred 
for the little grave in the country, carpeted with 
daisies and black-eyed susans as the grandest 
monuments to our better known heroes. Some- 
one is better for their having lived, some soul is 
sweeter for their love. 


“T think it is wrong to have the feeling that 
Time destroys. This is not so, a life well lived 
is but enhanced by the passing of years, and the 
phrase of Campbell’s is here expressive, ‘To live 
in the hearts of those we leave behind is not to 
die.’ 

“Why do some men live to reach the hero 
class? Why do we gather here today to pay 
tribute to this quiet man whose name is probably 
unknown to thousands? 

“Fundamentally, because he kept faith and 
did his duty and could be depended upon. 
motive power can function without the exercise 
of each individual part of the mechanism, and so 
no outstanding accomplishment in life, national, 
civic or individual, can attain without co-opera- 
tion and the dependence on others of performing 
their duty. 

“Had this man been less a friend to Paul 
Revere, had he in any way failed in his task we 
would not now be here, and history might have 
recorded something quite different than the story 
of that famous ride. 

“May I briefly bring this thought down to 
our own organization? 

“The Old North Chapter today is contributinz 
to. history. It is functioning as a pilot light to 
give to the passer-by and to on-coming genera- 
tions a mark of: memory and of educational 
value not to emphasize the thought, ‘Lest we 
forget,’ but the constructive hope, ‘that ye may 
remember.’ God has given us our great men and 
who shall deternime the degree of _ greatness, 
yet in our busy lives we pause and raise a tablet 
to one who did not fail in the hour of need, did 
his duty at the appointed time and was a friend 
when needed by a friend. 

“So we mark a shrine. You women to whom 
this thought has come, in whose patriotic act 
today thousands will be glad, are to be con- 
gratulated, for you are not only giving expression 
of your patriotic zeal and education, but you 
are pointing out to a Nation the aims and idea's 
for which the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution stand, and in this act today you, as 4 
Chapter, are showing your co-operation and 
loyalty, not only to an ideal, but to your National 
Society. 

“So one hundred and forty-nine years later 
we may say in truth, ‘let your light so shine.’ 
Robert Newman helped to give us our history, 
Old North Chapter is keeping the historical 
light shining, and I thank you for the privilege 
of being one of you today.” 

An address was also delivered by Bishop Bab- 
coek and honors were paid to Robert Newman, 
the patriotic printer, editor and publisher of the 
Revolutionary period, and founder of the 
American Antiquarian Society, who was sextcn 
of Christ Church on that eventful night. His 
remains lie in historic Copps Hill Burial Ground, 
now marked by a historic tablet. 

He said that Robert Newman, like his Divine 

Continued on page 567 
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Affairs and Folks 


Brief comment on current happenings, and news notes 
doing worth-while things 


HEN Alice Curtice Moyer-Wing was 

first announced as a candidate for Con- 
gress, her friends had the evidence that she was 
qualified. An ardent champion of National 
Child Legislation, she did not wait for Consti- 
tutional amendments to appear, but proceeded 
to buckle down to an enforcement of State 
labor laws, with the result that child labor has 
met with a remarkable decrease in Missouri. 

It was inevitable that Governor Hyde should 
appoint her head of the State Department of 
Industrial Inspection, and she has proved a 
real inspector. Sixty thousand more children 
each year have gone to school in Missouri in 
1921, 1922, and 1923, than in any one of the 
three preceding years. This indicates that the 
children were taken from factories and industries 
and sent to school. In her support of the Nine- 
hour Law for Women, an enforcement was 
brought about that makes its violation an ex- 
ception rather than a rule. 

While the Labor News, the Kansas City 
Journal and many newspapers have commended 
her capacity for getting results, it is the people 
talking over her work that has given her a follow- 
ing. “There’s an official who does things.” 
Her department is looked upon as one of the 
most efficient of Governar Hyde’s administra- 
tion. Mrs. Wing enjoys the distinction of being 
the only woman in the United States at the head 
of a distinct State Department as an executive, 


re 


about some people who are 


and her life story is in itself a Saturday Evening 
Post romance. A daughter of the Ozarks, she 
retains the spirit of the pioneers; the mother 
of a family who are all a high honor to citizen- 
ship, she has proved her ability to speak with 
authority on matters of motherhood. 

For five generations the forebears of Alice 
Curtice Moyer-Wing have lived in the wilder- 
ness and on the frontier. Out of this came 
revered and enduring memories in the thoughts 
of home. 

The father of Alice Curtice Moyer-Wing 
pushed on to the frontier line in early days, 
settling in Dallas County, just west of Laclede 
County, in the Ozark Mountains, the native place 
of General Pershing. Dallas County is still 
isolated in a way without a railroad. A Mis- 
sourian of Missourians, her folks lived in the 
country where it meant something to be for, or 
against, slavery, or for, or against, the Union. 
Her patriotism is of the sturdy kind that does 
not end with flags on holidays. 

Educated by her father, she early evidenced 
an ability to express herself. In her Ozark 
stories, such as “Gobbler Hunter,” which are 
to the Ozarks what Mark Twain’s stories are to 
Hannibal, Missouri, of the fifties, she has made 
a distinct contribution to literature in preserving 
the atmosphere of a picturesque people. 

When very young, Alice Curtice married Mr. 
Moyer, and when he died a few years later, there 


were two children to rear and educate. One of 
them became an overseas soldier, the other the 
wife of a Presbyterian minister. After the 
children left the home, Mrs. Moyer married Mr. 
Turner G. Wing, a successful paint manu- 
facturer, and, with the co-operation of her 
husband, began a new life work. She won the 
distinction of being one of the best all around 
Republicans in Missouri, taking an active part 
in the campaign in which Warren G. Harding 
was elected President, and A. H. Hyde Governor 
of the State of Missouri. She was one of the 
first two women of the State to receive the 
honor of delegate-at-large to the National 
Republican Convention in 1920. 

From earliest girlhood she was a suffragette, 
and has done much to create suffrage sentiment 
in Missouri, conducting suffrage schools and 
suffrage departments in various newspapers 
and magazines, also speaking in public and priv- 
ate, walking and riding through the Ozark 
regions, arguing with people opposed to suffrage. 
Her prominence in the suffrage movement and 
literary work, and her splendid business training 
and distinguished service brought Mrs. Wing to 
the forefront of the Women’s Republican Party 
organization in Missouri. 

A tall woman, nearly six feet in height, of 
gracious mien and charming speech, reflecting 
majesty and courage, she possesses the rugged 
qualities that characterized the pioneer mothers— 








Photo by courtesy of Bureau of Education, Manila, P. I. 
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IRLS’ DORMITORY, Philippine Normal School at Manila. Liberal education is one of the things most sought by the natives of the Philippine 
Islands in their desire for independence. Even prior to American occupation of the Islands, one of the most insistent requests made by Filipino 
leaders in Spain was the extension of popular education, and amongst the first laws enacted by the Philippine Republic during its short existence was 


the establishment of compulsory universal education in the Philippines. 


Filipino parents, in order to provide for the education of their children, do 


not hesitate to make all kinds of sacrifices, and the people as a whole are a unit in their desire to promote the interests of education in the Islands 
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N RS. ALICE CURTICE MOYER-WING, head 

of the State Department of Industrial Inspec- 
tion of Missouri, and candidate for Congress on a 
Labor platform. She is a daughter of pioneers and 
an earnest worker for legislation benefitting women 
and children in the industries. She is the only 
woman in the United States at the head of a State 

Department 


the American types who accompanied their 
husbands oceans, mountains, prairies, 
streams, and through forests to build homes. 
Her shoulders have borne the burdens of pioneer 
women. 

At her home in Wayne County, Mrs. Wing 
spends many hours on horse-back, riding ten 
to fifteen miles before breakfast, paying visits 
to neighbors, indicating that tremendous physical 
as well as mental endurance and initiative force 
that her friends naturally believed would con- 
tribute to efficient representation in the House 
of Representatives in Washington—irrespective 
of the fact that she is a woman—able to win her 
way on the basis of merit and achievement. 


across 


A New Writer Bursts Upon the Literary Horizon 
With A Promise of Fine Things 


QUEER BOOK, this “Unbidden Guest,” 
A wrought of faintly pungent emotion fec- 

ollected in sad tranquility. Silvio Villa, 
the author, chooses to give his series of mood- 
paintings as episodes in the life of one Carletto 
Landi, scion of a noble Italian family, who has 
come to America to enter his brother’s prosper- 
ous silk business. Perhaps Carletto is a figure 
like the Conradian Mr. Marlow who leans his 
elbows on the mahogany table and, in ambrosial 
accent, recounts the incomparable yarns put 
into his mouth by Joseph Conrad. Many years 
ago when Joseph Korzeniowski was sedulously 
building the noble instrument that has since 
rendered him immortal as Joseph Conrad, poet 
in prose, he wrote his adopted English much as 
Silvio Villa has written it in “The Unbidden 


Guest.”” There is the same occasional haunting 
phrase of a beauty that is breath-taking. There 
is the same occasional gleam of light cast across 
a nuance of emotion, characterization, etc., aug- 
uring the epiphany of a great literary deity. 
The rhythms of a language acquired after matur- 
ity continue unwieldly and unmalleable until 
conquered by years of the most excruciating 
labor. But the writer sufficiently patient and 
courageous to master the expression of himself 
in an alien tongue reaps the advantage of an 
exactness in the choice of words, of a feeling for 
the effective virtuosities of language almost never 
possessed by one who writes in his truly native 
idiom. 

Carletto, true aristocrat of the nation that has 
stamped the entire world with its culture, is a 
dreamer of dreams and a lover of beauty in all 
its manifestations. Rooted deep in his being is 
the sense of color and line, the apotheosis of the 
flesh with its antithetical and latent Christian 
asceticism—dqualities permeating the Italy of the 
Renaissance. He idles and invites his soul on the 
hills of his picturesque Turin. He is superbly 
happy with his books, his quiet home, the kindly 
inhabitants of the surrounding villages—all 
steeped in the mild warmth of Italian sunshine. 
He attends the University of Turin and after- 
wards, while summering in the vicinity of the 
Matterhorn, falls romantically in love with an 
exquisite girl, one Reginella d’Oro. Theirs is the 
idyllic and beautiful passion such as we century- 
old Anglo-Saxons cannot and will not compre- 
hend. It is instinct with appreciation for love- 
liness of form and spirit which produces a Michael 
Angelo, a Raphael, a Donatello. Their love 
might have been immortalized by Theocritus. 
Here we feel the author’s finest work. He sings 
his wistful little song with a disconcerting and 
sincere eloquence. - 

Carletto comes to America and subjects his 
delicate Epicureanism to the brick-and-steel of 
the American commercial machine. He suffers 
from his solitude, his sheer inarticulateness in 
this unbeautiful land. But the slow process of 
acclimatization moves ever on. Carletto learns 
the harsh language, prospers materially and dis- 
cerns poetry in the merciless routine of a suc- 
cessful silk industry. His separation from Regi- 
nella, like the. constant throbbing of an old 
wound, has become an indistinguishable part of 
the burden of living. 

He meets an American girl, one Gladys Gordon, 
a creature as athletic, staccato, tantalizing and 
superficial as the civilization that engendered her. 
For her the Latin “Grande Passion” is impossible. 
Only the solitary and introspective creature can 
ever sound the unplumbed depths of love. They 
have an affair—which, alas, Carletto assures us 
is ‘farce’ although for a brief time it might have 
become an intriguing sentimental journey. 

Next to the account of Carletto’s idyllic love 
adventure in Italy the chapter dealing with his 
younger brother, Benjamin, is superior in human 
qualities to the remainder of the book. Poor 
Benjamin, lured away from his discipleship to 
the star of beauty by the meretricious thrill of 
achievement in his business affairs, attempts to 
point out to his elder brother the necessity for 
accepting the American valuation of» man: 
Action, not poetical dreams; accomplishment, 
not mere appreciation of beauty—these are re- 
warded in America. Carletto in his heart is 
not convinced. But he goes through the mo- 
tions of believing money-making to be para- 
mount so successfully that he becomes a man of 
wealth, activity, very much a man of the world. 
Whereas Benjamin, traitorous to his inheritance 


of Italian culture, is stricken with a disease forc- 
ing him to abandon his active commercial life in 
America; to return to Italy and become a recluse 
amongst his books and his pictures. The entire 
episode is a consummately fine bit of irony. 
Just such touches as this force the critic to 
ponder over the book and to discern the poten- 
tial coming of an artistic Maytime for the author. 

The last chapters dealing with Carletto’s ex- 
perience as an officer in the Italian army during 
the European war are less well-written than the 
earlier part of the book. Here, for the first 
time, one feels the author’s uneasiness with the 
language he is using. The style is less poignant. 
The expected word is oftener in evidence. 

I cannot leave the subject without mentioning 
Carlo Beuf’s illustrations. In many ways they 
represent a far greater artistic maturity than 


ILVIO VILLA, author of “The Unbidden Guest,” 

a remarkably promising first book —a delightful 
and distinctly readable story compounded of that 
ever-intriguing triology of life—love, war and business 


Silvio Villa’s novel. Working without color an 

very distinctly in the impressionistic manner, 
Beuf has created a mood reminiscent of the best 
English pre-Raphaelite drawing. Without sac- 
rificing sweetness or strength, he has imbued hi 

illustrations with a certain mystical vagueness 
that can come only from an artist possessing far 
more than mere technical skill. 

“The Unbidden Guest,” then, is a remarkably 
promising first book. As is often the critic’s 
platitude in these matters, I can only say that, 
with constant striving, he may become a very 
great novelist. If, however, he has merely writ- 
ten the one good tale in his own life and in the 
life of every person walking the earth—at least 
he has done a credible job and may hold his 
head high whether or not he ever again puts pen 


>» 


Lander, Wyoming, Gateway to Yellowstone 
National Park popular with tourists 


EVIVAL of interest in the great ‘“‘out west”’ 
R comes with the thought of vacation days. 
The nearest approach to the real atmo- 

sphere of the “Covered Wagon Era” is a trip to 
Yellowstone Park through the Lander, Wyo- 


ming, Gateway. It is an approach where the 
traveler comes in contact with the historic 
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*“‘Tackson Hole Big Game Country,” where stir- 
ring adventures of the days of the Wild West 
were enacted—the one retreat that seemed 
bevond the reach of civilization. 

Far up in Wyoming is the spot where the old 
trail begins as you leave the rails of the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railway. The trip by automo- 
bile from the Rocky Mountain Highway over 
the Continental Divide and through two National 
Forests to this impressive entrance of the Yellow- 
stone is nothing short of spectacular. It serves 
as a fitting overture for the wonders and gran- 
deurs of the Yellowstone Wonderland. Crossing 
the Shoshone Indian Reservation, up the pictur- 
esque Wind River, past the J. K. Ranch and on 
to the Crow Heart Butte, which looms up in 
view as if to bid welcome or defiance as the 
season’s mood might dictate. 

A perspective of Yellowstone Park grandeur 
extending from Wind River Range on the south, 
Owl Creek Range on the east, the Teton Moun- 
tains on the west and the Absaroka Range on 
the north would seem to box the compass of 
scenic splendor. Two-Gwo-Tee Inn on Brooks 
Lake is one of the charming spots where you 
want to linger and drink deeper of the spirit of 
the Rockies, and even anticipating the luring 
wonders of the park before you, Two-Gwo-Tee 
Pass near the head waters of the Wind and 
Green Rivers holds fast its waters and captivates 

y the great canyons of silence. 

As a curtain raiser, visitors entering this 
outhern gateway of Yellowstone Park have a 
fascinating view of the glaciers that rivet the 

yuntains in the eternal fastness of ice. In the 
romantic Jackson Hole country, with the giant 
Teton Mountains hovering about, paying tribute 

the Grand Teton nearly fourteen thousand feet 





Photo by courtesy of U.S. Forest Service 


(CAMPING PARTY leaving Brooks Lake on their 

way to Lander’s Gateway to Yellowstone Park. 

Here, in Nature’s Solitude, the spirit of the Old 
West still lingers 


high, the panorama of peak and valley, flowers 
and snow, grass and rock, runs riot in a scenic 

rnival. Under the majestic smile of Mt. 
Moran, mile after mile of picturesque mountain 
road is covered. 

The Government Dam which regulates the 
flow of Snake River for irrigation projects repre- 
sents the veritable source of life for thousands 

f acres of arid land in the valleys below. Every 
mile of the drive from the Lander, Wyoming, 
xateway to the West Thumb in the Yellowstone 
is a panorama of majestic mountain splendor 
unparalleled. 

Under the guidance of General Phil Sheridan, 
President Chester A. Arthur, Senator George G. 
‘est, General Anson Steger and Robert T. 

incoln—son of Abraham Lincoln—made the 
first entrance to Yellowstone Park by pack train 
over this route. Those were the days when the 
hoice of entrance to Yellowstone was made with 
reference to the most impressive scenery—the 
tour planned with a view of interesting Congress 








PENING OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN HIGHWAY at Two-Gwo-Tee Pass near the headwaters 


of the Wind and Green Rivers, W. 


yoming, on August 21st, 1921. 


This route, reminiscent of the 


“Covered Wagon” period of pioneer days, through what is virtually the last of the Old West where 
Romance broods. and Nature awes with her prodigality of splendor, is now the tourist’s favorite introduc- 
tion to the breath-taking wonders of the Yellowstone 


and the people in having the Government take 
over Yellowstone Park. Chester A. Arthur was 
the first President to visit Yellowstone Park 
and make his way through the southern entrance 
route from Lander, Wyoming, which is conse- 
quently an original “gateway.” 

Many tourists going through the Yellowstone 
feel that much has been neglected if they have 
not had the advantage of entering or leaving 
amid the charms of the southern entrance. The 
Lander, Wyoming, route is growing in popularity 
because it affords something new, furnishing the 
exhilaration of a frontier trip redolent with the 
atmosphere of the ‘Covered Wagon’’ period, of 
covering the mountains and plains. 

From the Continental Divide, reached a few 
miles before entering the Park, the visitor is 
looking down on the splendors of Yellowstone 
Park as they unfold in the gorgeous scenic 
sunset. From the highest point of the Divide 
you look over into the promised land where 
Nature without restraint presents a scroll of 
Creation. 

The first stop is made at West Thumb. As 
the thumb comes first on the hand, so the Lander, 
Wyoming, entrance appears a fitting place for 
the beginning or a journéy’s end of a pilgrimage 
through “the last of the old West,” to the land 
of geysers and glacier, mountain and summit, 
valleys and vistas, canyons and crags, wild 
flowers and forests, the Elysian fields where 
thousands of animals join with man in his free- 
dom to worship the God of Creation in all the 
glories of Nature at her best. 


The “Big Brother Book” for Neglected, 
Suffering Heart-Hungry Children 


THE project of a “Big Brother Book” has been 

the dream of J. W. Hamilton of St. Paul. 
The dream is dedicated to the bond of love which 
exists between the big brothers of every nation 
and suffering, neglected, heart-hungry child- 
hood. 

The plan visions an appeal in touching language 
by a typically neglected child, in which he asks 
for the right of a chance in life, the right of a 
home, the right to be loved, to be clean, properly 
fed, adequately clothed; to play and to learn 


that he may become a useful citizen. That 
after all, is the greatest asset of a Republic. 
The book will be written in a record of deeds 
rather than words. 

It is proposed to prepare a book similar to the 
King Albert book which appeared during the 
war, containing pictures of children by our 
great artists, showing the cared-for child and 
the neglected child, with messages from child 
lovers the world over, and from leaders in all 
walks of life, who have not lost their love of 
children. The book should strike a responsive 
chord in the heart and soul of every man and 
woman who retains any of the feelings and 
happy memories of childhood in order to see 
that other children have, at least, equal oppor- 
tunities to their own. 

Mr. Louis Raemaekers, the celebrated car- 
toonist, is already much interested and is going 
to portray with his inimitable skill the life of 
two children—one who goes his way neglected, 
and the other who has been given his chance; 
one often a menace to society, the other a useful 
citizen. It is a question of considering the great 
divide in the life of every child, which either 
leads to success or to indifference and failure. 


New York Newspaper Man an Authority on 
Lincoln Memorabilia 


HERE is a peculiar understanding of men 
among newspaper men. They are constantly 
meeting and mingling with people, and study 
human nature at close range. Oftentimes there 
is a man sitting in the shadows of the newspaper 
office who writes many of the fine phrases on 
which a reputation is builded and creates a 
new character in the hall of fame. They are 
the argus-eyes of many eminent men, and 
upon their observations many high sounding 
pronouncements are made by those closest in 
official authority and in the halo of high honors. 
There is something about the New York 
Tribune that brings memories of the patron 
saint of journalism—Horace Greeley. There 
is a man known as “White of the Tribune” today. 
His mere name may not mean anything, but 
when you say “White of the New York Tribune’”’ 
it is as distinguished as when you say “Jones 
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HARLES T. WHITE, political news writer of the 

New York Tribune for more than twenty years, 

and author of “Lincoln and Prohibition,” and eight 

years Tax Commissioner of New York City. His 

Lincoln collection is one of the best known in this 
country 


of the Herald” or “Brown of the Times.” ‘They 
are in the aggregate the ambassadors for millions 
of readers and the spokesmen for the great 
institutions represented in their newspapers. 

Charles T. White has been continuously with 
the New York Tribune for thirty years, except 
for eight years when he was a Tax Commissioner 
of the City of New York under the administra- 
tion of Mayors Gaynor and Mitchell. During 
nearly all of that period he has been one of the 
political news writers of the Tribune, covering 
local, state and national conventions. 

“Charlie” White, as his friends know him, 
began newspaper work at Hancock, New York, 
when he was fifteen, as a printer’s “devil,” and 
after becoming a compositor and working for 
a while on the New York Evening Post in the 
eighties he bought the newspaper with which 
he learned the printing trade, and successfully 
published it for six years. It was his experience 
with the Hancock Herald that enabled him to 
start his career as a metropolitan reporter and 
news editor. He joined the Tribune staff in 
1894. His first “big” assignment was the 
McKinley assassination in September, 1901. 
White was early on the scene at Buffalo, and ac- 
companied the funeral train to Washington 
and then to Canton. He has attended the big 
political conventions since 1900. While he was 
Tax Commissioner he devoted spare time to 
the accumulation of a Lincoln collection, which 
now is one of the best. Believing that Lincoln’s 
record as a temperance man had been slighted 
by Nicolay and Hay and other biographers, he 
wrote “Lincoln and Prohibition” in 1921, for 
the first time revealing the fact that Lincoln in 
1854-5 wrote a drastic dry law for Illinois and 
steered it through the Legislature. The law 
was beaten in a referendum the year it was 


passed by the legislature. Mr. White is an 
active Methodist, and men’s bible class teacher. 
His wife, Mary Mendall White, is a Wesleyan 
graduate, and his two daughters graduated from 
Wellesley. When he finds time for it, which 
is not often, he makes Lincoln addresses. His 
address on “Lincoln and the Newspapers,” 
at Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, 
Tennessee, November 11, 1923, was one_of the 
most interesting given on Southern soil. 


World-Famous Violinist and Composer and 
His Priceless Violins 


The vibrant tone of a violin more nearly ap- 
proaches the human voice than any other instru- 
ment. Years ago, a modest young man, wearing 
a black mustache and hair pompadour, occupied 
the front row of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
There was something in his playing and the music 
from that one violin that made the young man 
conspicuous. There was personality behind it 
all. The violinist was Fritz Kreisler, today one 
of the most popular violinists and composers of 
the world. More than a violinist, he plays many 
other musical instruments, including the piano; 
he paints, has studied medicine, and is an om- 
nivorous reader. 

Recently I found him with Carl Lamson, his 
accompanist, talking Greek fluently—not modern 
Greek of the restaurants and fruit stores, but the 
ancient classic, the Greek language in which 
Aristotle and Aristophanes addressed the multi- 
tude. Kreisler might be called a “classical 
musician,” yet the people appreciate his playing 
and understand and love his compositions. 

Who could conceive of John McCormack’s 
songs on the Victrola without Fritz Kreisler’s 
“Obligato”? The same is true of many other 
world-known singers—his violin goes with the 
song. 

When this lad, born in Austria, entered the 
Vienna Conservatory, to study under Hellmes- 
berger and Auber, he was the youngest child 


registered. At the age of ten he won the gold 
medal for violin playing, and at fourteen he toured 
America, giving concerts with Moritz Rosenthal, 
the pianist. After this phenomenal success he 
returned to Vienna to complete his studies. 

While his appearance in London and the cities 
of Europe accorded him musical fame, a career 
in America was his dream. He married an 
American girl and established his home in his 
adopted country. One of the most famous and 
valuable of violins in the world, the Joseph 
Guarnerius del Gesu of 1737, is his prize posses- 
sion, together with two other extraordinary vio- 
lins—a Stradivarius and a Gagliano, the work of 
the earliest and most famous of Italian violin- 
makers. 

When he entered the parlor of Rabindranath 
Tagore, the Hindu who was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize, he found a little lamp burning at his 
desk. The master poet began humming a tune, 
but kept on writing. When he realized that 
Kreisler was present he became enthusiastic and 
told the bowing, blushing artist how his music 
had moved him deeply. 

“T have heard many musicians, but no music 
has moved me so deeply as your playing on the 
behala (violin). Come to India and study «he 
music of our ancient nation.” 

Achievement is summed up in Kreisler’s own 
words: 

“T have not known an hour of idleness in 
my life. There always seemed to be something 
todo. I believed in changing from one thing to 
another. I have dropped my violin at times to 
take up the paint brushes, and then on to the 
piano and back to the violin. It is incredible 
what one can find to do and accomplish in a year 
if he keeps on looking for something to do—and 
keeps at it.” 

Kreisler among violinists is what Paderewski 
is among pianists. Beginning his career as a 
musical prodigy, he early recognized the neces- 
sity of hard work, which, supplemented by his 
musical genius, has made him the premier of 
classical interpreters. People without taste for 
music feel the sway of Kreisler’s personality, 








terrorized the pioneer outposts of slowly advancing civilization. 





CENE IN THE APACHE LAND. Sandstone bluffs 
are found where Apaches lived in the wild days when raiding parties of those murderous savages 


“The Apaches are on the warpath,” was 


a message of fear to the early settlers of the West 
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RITZ KREISLER, world-famous violinist and 

composer, was born in Austria and at the age 

of ten won the gold medal for violin playing at the 

Vienna Conservatory, being at the time the youngest 

child registered for study at that famous musical 
Institute 


even through the medium of reproduction of the 
strains of his violin on a phonograph. From 
vrave to gay, Fritz Kreisler runs the gamut with 
his fingering and bow. We cannot think of Fritz 
Kreisler without his violin. 


ofter seems to me that there are more 
in the pitiless spot light of eminence. Cast 
but how far-reaching is the radiance of the 
selfishness, carrying and assisting the burdens 
For years I had heard my friend, Charles A. 
It was a beautiful tribute paid to Mary Cath- 
1924. Her parents came from Fifeshire, Scot- 
the High School and Normal School in Cleveland, 
‘hicago and taught there continuously in the 
interest in the welfare of her pupils and advanced 
sociated with her tell of the acme of success 
When she returned she would tell them of the 

ices. She made the geography a railroad. 


Revered and Honored Teacher Leaves the 
World a Better Place 

T 
I beautiful lives in the quietude and shadows 

f the homes in America than are ever revealed 
about among your acquaintances and find that 
quiet little soul who moves in her own sphere, 
mother’s life. 

Then think too, of the sister’s devoted un- 
of that mother. Every family seems to have a 
Mary, and the name itself commands reverence. 
Cairns, speak of his sister; then out of the sky 
came the thunder bolt. The life ties are broken. 
erine Cairns of Chicago, who died at Camp 
Comfort at Old Orchard, Maine, February 16, 
land, and settled in Cleveland, Ohio, where 
t] heir children were born. She graduated from 
where she afterward taught for a number of 
‘ears. In 1891 she moved with her brother to 
shakespeare School. 

As a progressive teacher taking personal 
methods of education, she had no peers. 

lhe letters from her former pupils and those 
which she achieved in her career. All during 
the summer days she was thinking of her pupils. 

uty of New England, of the mountains, the 
eashore, or of Europe with its many historic 

Naturally she became very fond of Old 

hard where for many years it had been her 


custom to spend her summers, and with ad- 
vancing years she had a desire to spend a winter 
there where she could see the autumn colorings 
and the grand old ocean in its winter moods as 
well as in the summer days. The neighbors 
and friends at Old Orchard welcomed her for 
this last winter after the many happy summers. 

Her rare qualities of mind and heart endeared 
her to all who had ever met her. She was a 
student of Nature and human nature—a friend 
of the birds and animals and of the trees for she 
knew the rarest wild flowers as friends. 

The tributes paid to her by the faculty of the 
Shakespeare School indicate her standing in her 
life work, for in her career she won the highest 
laurels in her chosen work. In directing the 
lives of thousands of boys and girls her work 
will go on and on. 

A business man in Cleveland stopped in his 
busy hours to pay his tribute to his former 
teacher, Miss Mary, as he remembered her. 
She had taught him in the old Bolton School 


M2Z2r CATHERINE CAIRNS, for many years 
a faithful and devoted teacher in the public 
schools of Cleveland and Chicago, leaves a precious 
memory in the hearts of thousands of boys and 
girls whom she guided along the pathway of life 


days and in common with other classmates he 
found words inadequate to express an appreci- 
ation of how much each one owed individually 
to the influence of this teacher. 

Her long and faithful service in the schools 
in Chicago and Cleveland cannot be measured,— 
and these schools join in a tribute to the memory 
of Mary C. Cairns, who has made the world a 
richer and better place for having lived and ex- 
tended the magnetic power of the home circle 
on to thousands of other homes. 

If there is one profession in America that 
commends itself to the heart of real America it 
is the school teachers, whose unobtrusive and 
quiet lives have done much to shape the destiny 
of the Republic. 

















Author of “As it Was in the Beginning” 


This Poet Humorist is an Interpreter of 
Boyish Sporting Lore 


THE boy and a boy’s way of thinking and 
writing is a literature unto itself. 

As special writer for the International Feature 
Service of New York, Witliam Frederick Kirk 
holds an enviable position as an interpreter of 
boyish sporting lore. William Kirk was him- 
self a boy, born at Mankato, Minnesota, in 
1877, and has been before the newspaper-reading 
public for over twenty years. 

Beginning his journalistic career in 1903 with 
the Milwaukee Sentinel, William Kirk con- 
ducted a column on that paper for two years. 
In 1905 he became affiliated with the Hearst 
publications and has been with them ever since. 

Few writers of today have covered as wide a 
range as William F. Kirk. As sports writer for 
the New York American for several years his 
baseball and football poems have been read 
and enjoyed by thousands of sport enthusiasts. 
The “ins and outs” of sports are known to him 
as to few writers and his ‘“Strolls Through 
Sportville” appearing daily in many newspapers 
indicate his intimate acquaintance with every 
phase of the sporting realm. He has written 
the lyrics for such songs as, “The Rainbow of 
Love” (Sung by John McCormack), “Flag of 
My Heart” (Sung by Werrenrath), ““The Harbor 
of Dreams,” and “A Sunset Song,” published 
in London as well as New York. 


Yau F. KIRK of Chippewa Falls, Wis- 

consin, has long contributed to the joy of 

nations by his humor, poetry and descriptions of 
all out-door sports 


Much of his life spent in contact with the 
Scandinavian people fitted him to write ‘The 
Norsk Nightingale,” a volume of Scandinavian 
dialect poems that have sold steadily since their 
publication in 1905, while his latest volume of 
poems ‘‘Out of the Current,’’ has received much 
favorable comment from some of the leading 
book reviewers. 

Living in his boyhood home of Chippewa 
Falls, Wisconsin, William F. Kirk continues 
placidly his work of supplying metropolitan 
newspapers with two daily features and reserves 
an occasional day for fishing. Poet-humorist, 
columnist, one of America’s most versatile 
writers is having real fun in doing his work. 
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Morris Gest and “The Miracle” 


America’s most spectacular producer presents an almost incredibly 
vivid and compelling spectacle—transforming the Century Theatre, 
New York, into a striking semblance of a cathedral 


Columns! I’ve been sleeping 
living—dreaming columns!” 

Morris Gest was the speaker. The 
“columns” referred to were not of the news- 
paper variety, but the gigantic pillars being 
erected in the Century Theatre, New York City, 
for his then impending production of ‘The 
Miracle.’”’ He had come to Chicago on a flying 
trip to escape for a few hours from the terrific 
strain of the preparation work for his wonder 
production, and snatch a moment’s relaxation 
watching his ‘‘Chauve-Souris.”’ 

Already the strain of the gigantic “job” had 
begun to tell upon him. His face was pale, 
harassed and sagging with tiredness. But his 
remarkable eyes still glistened with eagerness. 
He pointed from his hotel window to the heavy 
Doric columns on a building across the street. 
“Columns,” he said again. “Columns! We are 
building twenty huge columns in the Centurv 
Theatre. We are turning itintoachurch...” 

He paused, searching for words, and finally. 
said that mere wordiness was utterly inept in 
trying to describe “The Miracle.”’” But I gath- 
ered from the light in his eyes that he saw a 
vision that could not be told. And I was seized 
with his eagerness to see it, too. True, I learned 
that the twenty columns he was talking about 
towered sixty feet in the air, ending in a vaulted 
ceiling with a total height of seventy-five feet; 
that these columns weighed 44,480 pounds, and 
that in addition there were nine groups of vaulted 
chapel columns rising fifty feet, and that it had 
required a host of carpenters working hours over- 
time for weeks and weeks to construct them. In 
fact, Mr. Gest produced the bills to dispel any 
doubts on the subject, with the figures in black 
and white, giving the swelling amounts required 
to pay the wages of the army of artisans employed 
in construction—an amount that eventually 
soared (for the entire production) to well over 
half a million American dollars. 

But in spite of the salary sheets and the as- 
tounding vouchers for materials, rental and one 
thing and another, I was not stirred by these 
hard facts. It sounded gorgeous, and 
magnificent; but magnificence, I reflected, sel- 
dom touches the heart. I knew only by the 
feverish zest Morris Gest had communicated to 


OLUMNS! 
thinking 


vast, 


me that behind the enormous expenditure lurked 
some ineffable loveliness which he had been 
pow erless to describe. 

The impotence of words was never more appall- 
ing than when I actually saw “The Miracle” in 
New York some months later. It was a heart- 
pounding experience, and can only be chronicled 
in terms of emotion. 
hysterical, devout 


I was breathless, wistful, 
and enraptured by turns. 
The inspiration and entrancement swept me into 
a transcendent realm of pure beauty; the frantic, 
dramatic, sensational episodes chilled and elec- 
trified me; the spiritual exultation of the music 
lifted me to paradisial ecstasies. I was stunned 
with sensory extravagances and only when I 


By THODA COCROFT 


went back a second time could I begin to com- 
prehend with a little clarity what this emotional 
orgie really was, and how it had been produced! 

As in any other theatre, a doorman was taking 
tickets at the entrance. But once across the 
threshold, the theatre was obliterated. I sat 
down in the dim stillnesses of a great Gothic 
Church. The altar blazed before me, tended by 
nuns. Church bells were ringing and the 
Abbess entered, followed by more nuns in slow 
procession. A young nun was led in and parted 
from her mother and then chants were sung as 
she received her office and the keys to the cathe- 
dral doors. 

Through all this ceremony there was an organ 
playing. The rose-soft light from the stained 
glass windows, the wax tapers, the incense and 
the statues of the saints wove a hypnotic spell. 
In the foreground stood a statue of the Madonna, 
holding the Christ-Child in her arms. Her face 
was meek and sad and her eyes were downcast. 
A gentle radiance illuminated her figure and 
caught the light in the precious stones of her 


ADY DIANA MANNERS as The Madonna‘ in 

Morris Gest’s stupendous and wpm 

production of “The Miracle,” staged by Max Rein- 
hardt at the Century Theatre, New York 


crown. This was the celebrated miracle-work- 
ing statue, and as the bells pealed and the or 
notes resounded through the vast cathedral na) 

a great procession of people poured into 
church, down the aisles (past the audience 
worship at Her feet and pray for beneficen 
healing. 

Lepers, pilgrims, blind people, widows, cri; 
ples, monks, priests, peasants, tradesmen, towns- 
people, knights, heralds, squires, men-at-arm 
and hosts of others came crowding into 
church, all carrying green leafed birch bran: 
to place before the altar. The singing rose : 
great thrilling volume of sound, lifting the | 
gregation up into the white ecstasy of wors) 
The sick and the blind and the crippled crow 
close to the statue of the Madonna, praying, ' 
seeching and supplicating mercy. From 
pulpit tte Archbishop’s voice became tense, 
vid and electric. His very soul was crying 
for heavenly mercy. The tension was increas’: 
with every moment of supplication. Strai: 
and breathless, the people pressed forward. 
Then followed a fractional second of ominou 
silence and suddenly out of the stillness a blo 
freezing scream! 

A lame man who had been carried in o: 
stretcher was rising convulsively to his fect 
raising his arms toward the Mother of God wh 
was working for him the miracle of recovery! 
Hysterical women rushed down the aisles 
People shrieked aloud. It was an incredil le 
paralyzing instant! 

Then a great anthem of thanskgiving burs 
forth from every throat and shook the very w:! 
of the church. As the paeans of rejoicing swelle 
in a mighty flood of song, the worshipers wave 
the green boughs in the air. Beautiful blosson 
were heaped upon the altar and everyone joine 
in the services of praise and hosanna and glorifi 
cation to God. Later when the people filed ou 


‘from the church, only a blind man was left 


standing near the man who had once been lame, 
lingering to again implore the gentle Madonn< 
for healing, and with pitiful entreaty to press 
the hand of the cured man across his sightless 
eyes. 

Once more the cathedral was shrouded in si- 
lence. The young nun locked the doors an 
went through her devotions. Suddenly th 
was a knocking, but the nun tried not to hea 
because she knew it was the beautiful Kni:! 
she had seen during the services, trying to get :n. 

The knock was repeated, first at one door 
then at another, growing louder every mom: 
Involuntarily the nun flew first to one door 
then another, running back to the altar again ' 
her fright. The knocking continued and 
raced up the aisle to the door again, and t! 
back to the Madonna’s statue, where she th: 
herself in desperation, wringing her hands. 

The knocking increased to a wild pound: 
coming from every side, and the nun, like a cay 
bird, beat her head against the hard wa’. 

Continued on page 567 
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Makes Stone and Steel to Beauty Grow 





This Ohio man demonstrates that “ Architecture is but frozen Music” 


in Washington if he takes to public life: 
But many men of Buckeye birth, who 
love the less obtrusive fields of activity, are per- 
ming greater service with less renown. 
America was once the boasted land of home- 
vners, but today a large majority of our people 
e under roofs that are not their own. The 
\Vorld War delayed all building operations and 
nt costs and rentals soaring in the blue. How 
) make two homes grow where only one grew 
fore, to provide offices and apartments for the 
iltiplying millions of our great and growing 
ties, and furnish convenient retail markets for 
masses of the people, are among the most 
ressing problems of. the present day. 
An Ohio man may solve them. George A. 
irieble, of Cleveland, is as silent as General 
rant and can out-listen Calvin Coolidge. He 
s born on a farm near Delaware, Ohio, in 1874, 
sturdy emigrant stock that makes a fighting 
‘acial complex. His father, Henry Grieble, was 
rm at Bingen-on-the-Rhine and came to 
1erica with his parents as a boy of seventeen 
1859. Henry went out from New England 
a “‘water-boy” with a surveying party in charge 
his father, who was a professional surveyor. 
hey traversed the country as far west as Mari- 
ta, Ohio, where the elder Grieble lost his life 
a railway trestle accident. Henry then 
fted to New York to visit relatives near Buf- 
), and found congenial employment leading a 
v-mule on the Erie Canal. He was happy at 
s work in a big new world when the clouds of 
Civil War gathered, but enlisted in the Sixth 
5. Cavalry on Lincoln’s first call for seventy- 
» thousand troops for ninety days. He was 
ent to Washington, where he re-enlisted, became 
orderly on McClellan’s staff, and served 
roughout the war except four months spent in 
bby Prison at Richmond, without any modern 
nveniences or the rights of sanctuary. He 
eived honorable mention in McClellan’s story 
the war. ° 
When mustered out he hiked back to Ohio, 
ere he soon married Laura Long, a native of 
t state, whose father and five of his brothers 
volunteered and served in the same Ohio 
ment until the war was over. They were at 
ittanooga, Chickamauga, Atlanta, and with 
rman to the sea. All survived and only one 
wounded. The Civil War records certify to 
r unique and distinguished services. 
The original Long family emigrated from 
rance to New Orleans and Laura’s grandfather 
commissioned by the French government 
sent to Quebec as a shipbuilder. He fought 
ler our flag in the War of 1812, and settled 
r Albany, New York, where he married a girl 
New England stock. They had a large family 
hildren, which was deemed proper at that 
e, and these children, as they married, trekked 
other States. 
"he maternal grandparents of George migrated 
wagon to Ohio in time to take part in the 


A MAN who hails from Ohio is apt to reign 








“Winning of the West,’’ and made a new home 
in Delaware County, where Henry Grieble and 
Laura Long met and joined their earthly and 
spiritual fortunes for better or for worse. Thus 





EORGE A. GRIEBLE, Cleveland architect, goes 

up and down his native State planning beauti- 

ful buildings and working out his dreams of beauty 
with brick and marble, concrete and steel 





H= of the Grieble family on Edge Hill Road 

—a beautiful and attractive example of Mr. 

Grieble’s fine and discriminating taste in residential 
designing 


and sets dumb stone and steel in harmony with his creative purpose 


was mingled the fighting blood of Teuton, Norse 
and Gaul, and such is the stuff that America is 
made of. 

Grandfather Long was a contractor and George 
worked with him all his spare time after he was 
twelve years old until his graduation from the 


Delaware High School in 1891. Then he took up 
stone-cutting and carving, with the study of 
architecture until the Spanish War of 1898 
changed the current of his thoughts. 

He enlisted in the Fourth Ohio Volunteers and 
served in the Porto Rican campaign, entering as 
a sergeant and being mustered out as a captain. 
In Porto Rico he saw a promising native boy, 
brought him to Ohio, and educated him at Dela- 
ware. His education finished, the boy returned 
to his people, and for ten years was Mayor of the 
city of Guyamas. 

Once, while holding the rank of lieutenant, 
George was sent with a message to Colonel 
Roosevelt. The Colonel had seen him coming, 
bumping along on his mount without any shock 
absorber, for the young officer was not a fancy 
rider, and suggested that after riding far in that 
fashion he would have to eat off of a shelf for a 
week or two. Years afterward, when the Colonel 
was President, he recalled the incident at their 
casual meeting. 

On returning from the service Captain Grieble 
accepted a position on state work at Columbus 
and was appointed by Governor Bushnell as 
Superintendent of Construction. Later he was 
sent to Mansfield to finish the State Reformatory 
as representative of the bondsmen when the con- 
tractor failed. He completed the work in two 
and one-half years to their entire satisfaction and 
at considerable profit. 

While on this work at Mansfield, Captain 
Grieble organized the first penal trade school in 
the United States, and it is now one of the largest 
and most complete in the country. He also, at 
this time, completed his study of architecture and 
structural engineering by a thorough course in 
the International Correspondence School and 
after leaving the State service took two years in 
the Case School of Applied Science at Cleveland. 

He was now ready for his real life work in the 
architectural and construction field, and chose 
Cleveland as his base of operations. In 1904 he 
took the first job for himself, and since then has 
designed and constructed hundreds of buildings, 
including those for theatres, hotels, offices, apart- 
ments and markets. In 1910 and 1911 he de- 
signed and completed fifty-three theatres in vari- 
ous Cities, besides many other buildings. He was 
also consulting engineer for the Big Four Railway 
and had much to do with the conservation work 
on the Miami River after the great flood of 1913. 

For the last ten years he has been intensively 
engaged in the architectural and construction 
field, as is evidenced by scores of the best build- 
ings in Cleveland, Youngstown, Lorain, Ashta- 
bula, East Liverpool and other cities. 

Physically, Mr. Grieble is of the lithe grey- 
hound type, being over six feet tall and appar- 
Continued on page 566 
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Mastodons and Elephants of Modern Motor Equipment 


“The World Do Move” 


A record-breaking Tractor Body Load of a Lombard auto 
tractor truck —Over 41,600 pounds carried up a grade of 


21%—Made a road speed of six miles an hour with load 


TLAS carrying the burden of the world 

on his shoulders is no longer merely a 
character in mythology. “The world 

do move!” as Galileo said in ancient days. 
This is proved by the news that comes from 
Maine. A Lombard load-carrying tractor carry- 
ing 41,600 pounds of granite blocks, on its own 
body, up a grade of twenty-one per cent and mak- 
ing a record mile with this load, from a standing 
start, in ten minutes and twenty-four seconds is 
a startling demonstration of power. This is the 
record-breaking load of the world and has also 
demolished all ton-mile speed records on tractors 
or trucks. The weight of this tractor is seven 


GEORGE E. VOSE 


General Manager and Treasurer of the Lombard 
Traction Engine Company, Waterville, Maine 


and one-h ‘f tons, with a sixty-five-horse-power 
motor—not any more power than many of the 
pleasure machines. 

The records of race horses of the sporting 
gentry and of baseball are interesting, but here 
is a record that means much, indirectly or di- 
rectly, to every industry in the country. These 
are the days of heavy loads, and the problem of 
this age is that of all cheap transporta- 
tion. 


ages 


These records have fairly taken away the 
breath of those who have been puzzled with the 
problems of transportation. Even this record- 


breaking load did not tax the full power of the 
tractor, for it could have pulled trailers and 
made a pulling record which would prove even 
more startling. Trailers cannot be handled on 
mountain roads and sharp curves with safety, 
and that is why the load was concentrated on 
the tractor body, which was as simply handled 
as any ordinary automobile. With one man at 
the wheel, his foot on the brakes, and with brake 
power sufficient to handle this enormous load 
on the down grade made it seem like a pleasure 
jaunt. 

This test has also swept aside the necessity 
of roads for round wheels in reaching locations 
far off the trails or the highways. It has already 
revolutionized the development of oil areas, 
mining and quarry sections, as well as the great, 
unrestricted log wastes of Central America, 
Africa and India. This company has already 
begun the shipment of tractors to such isolated 
regions as Guatemala, and the jungles have no 
terror for the Lombard load-carrying tractor. 

The recent developments are the result of 
many years of development and practical tests 
to meet the increasing demands of more power and 
more speed. When I met George E. Vose, 
General Manager and Treasurer of the Lombard 
Company, in New York, he was surrounded by 
several eminent executives who marvelled at 
the records the tractor had made, as much as 
if it was a discovery of a new planet, or a new 
form of power had appeared. 

In a ten-hour day, thirty Lombard tractors 
could move all the weight of the Leviathan, 
the largest steamship in the world, one mile. 
This calculation was made for Mr. Vose by an 
interested spectator in the Lombard Com- 
pany’s New York office while he was showing 
the facts and photographs of what had been 
accomplished. These indicate that the my- 
thological- power of Atlas is today a practical 
reality; for multiplied in units, the world itself 
is not incapable of being, theoretically, moved 
on these modern Lombard load-carrying tractors. 

How much this would have meant in the 


A. 0. LOMBARD 
Inventor and founder of the Lombard Tractor Com- 
pany, also inventor of the Lombard Water-wheel 
Governor and many improvements in pulp 
mill machinery 


World War in the moving of supplies and ammu- 
nition is instantly recognized by General Persh- 
ing and other military men. As the uses of 
gasses and other implements of warfare are being 
turned to practical peaceful pursuits, so the 
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The World Record-Breaking Tractor Load—41,600 Pounds on Body of Tractor 
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Result of snow plowing with Lombard Tractor 
through eight feet of heavy drifted snow 


ecessities of the World War have shown what 

n be done in the conquest of the remote and 
waste areas of the world in yielding up their 
reasures for the benefit of mankind and in- 
lustry through the medium of these space- 
innihilating, mountain-levelling, load-carrying 
tractors. 

All this achievement is due to the inventive 

enius of a Yankee. The inventor of the cater- 
pillar-type tread traction engine, which made 
military tanks possible, is A. O. Lombard, 
living in Waterville, Maine. Long before the 
var he was making caterpillar tread traction 
engines, and his water-wheel governor already 
has a world-wide reputation—handling such 
great wheels as those of the great Niagara Falls 
water power development—one of the largest 
in the world. 

The original Lombard machine antedated 
the automobile, but has kept pace with the 
development of the gas engine, so that the latest 
model of the tractor is simply uncanny—like 
a giant steel mastodon of prehistoric ages. 

He built ten-ton tractors for Russia in 1914, 
some of which were confiscated and used by the 
English government in the World War after the 
revolution occurred in Russia. Mr. Lombard 
was born in Springfield, Maine, and raised in 
the midst of the pine woods. He early under- 
stood what was needed in logging and lumbering 
and invented the mechanical device for hauling 
logs on snow. This was the start of the endless 
lag bed traction idea. The first machine was 
built at the Waterville Iron Works and in 1900 
was used by the lumber company in operation 
on Alder Stream, proving a success. This was 
before the general use of the gas engine, and 
steam was used to propel the tractors, which 
weighed twenty tons and carried three hundred 
tons on trailers. It was not until ten years 
later that gas engines were utilized. 

While many improvements have been made, 
the original “endless lag bed type” has re- 
mained the same, and Waterville claims the 
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Top photo—Special 1500 Gasolene Tank on seven-ton Lombard Tractor 
Center—Present Type 10-ton 100 H P Lombard Tractor 
Bottom—Original plant, Lombard Traction Engine Company, Waterville, Maine 


honor of having as a resident the man who made 
the caterpillar types of vehicle possible. 

To see these tractors hauling logs through 
the snow and climbing steep hillsides and moun- 
tains brings a thrill and a vision of what may be 
moved in these piping days of peace.. The most 
powerful and highest-speeded tractors of this 
type that have ever been made—Mr. Lombard’s 
invention recognizes necessity as its mother. 
With the persistence of the true inventor he has 
created a business that meets a necessity of the 
times. Special tractors are built for passengers, 
heated and lighted, also to carry mail and ex- 
press in the Northland and regions hundreds of 
miles beyond a railroad, obviating snow block- 
ades and bringing many isolated communities 
far beyond railroads, close to markets. Special 
tractors have also been built with dump bodies 
and hydraulic hoists for moving heavy stones, 
crushed rock, gravel, cement for road building 
and heavy construction, and to meet the needs 
of contracting in remote regions where road 
conditions prohibit use of horses or motor 
trucks, also in the new oil fields for moving 
materials in the “gumbo” mud—for sinking 


wells and laying pipe lines is now a pastime com. 
pared with the difficulties to be met a few years 
ago. 

Tractors with very large bodies have been 
built for taking carloads of grain, potatoes and 
apples over poor roads to areas far from the 
railroads over a route scarcely more than 4 
trail. Tractors with special equipment for use 
with snow plows for cleaning country roads and 
city streets have made winters a blessing rather 
than a hopeless blockade. High speed equip- 
ment, speeding these tractors up to twelve miles 
per hour, have been in use for several years for 
the transportation of supplies over long, hard 
roads, both winter and summer, during bad 
road conditions. 

Tractors are used in all sorts of lumber and 
logging camps, on rubber plantations in Mexico, 
in the oil fields on the Dutch East Indies, the 
marble quarries of Guatemala and Central 
America within a few degrees of the Equator, 
at an altitude of six thousand feet, in the copper 
mines in Nevada, and for general transportation 
in Russia. The Lombard tractor was given the 
place of honor in the work on Hog Island and in 
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Hauling Ore in Copper Mines, Nevada 


the rush of construction of cantonments during 
the war. 

The International Paper Company, the Ameri- 
can Thread Company, Beecher Falls Manufac- 
turing Company, the Warner Sugar Refining 
Company, the Great Northern Paper Company, 
the Parkway Commission of New York and 
scores of other large concerns have found that 
the Lombard tractor is indispensable in meet- 
ing the increased demands for low-cost-per-ton 
miles. 

The business has been held in a close family 
corporation. George E. Vose, Treasurer and 
Manager, resigned his position with the United 
Drug Company to take up the work of develop- 


ing the most powerful crawler type tractors in 
the world, because he recognized that business 
profits in the last analysis are. based on cost of 
delivery. 

The new mechanical snow plow-is much in 
demand in the snow belts of the country, and 
logging sleds have carried far afield the reputa- 
tion of a Maine Yankee inventor. 

The company is now branching out to cover 
the markets of the world and play its part in 
opening up new countries even before the era 
of road-building—blazing the pathway like 
pathfinders. 

The destructive tank that struck terror to 
the hearts of the Germans has become a most 
powerful factor in a world marching towards 
peace and industrial expansion, representing the 
power of many huncreds of men and scores of 
horses in the endless caravans of transportation. 

It seems .uncanny to watch these tractors 


Hardwood Logging Operation, Beecher Falls, 
Vermont 


Government Tests, Quartermaster’s Department, 
35-ton load in and out of Pinto Canyon 


plowing over the snow, climbing hillsides 
mountains, making smooth the rough pla 
in the road without leaving the scar of a rut, 
concentrating and multiplying the power of m: 
to meet every emergency in the requirement 
ani complexities demanding more and more «1 
increasing power. 

More power to the strong and mighty a 
of the Lombard tractor is the expression t! 
comes from those who have used this con- 
tinuous-tread-type machine which has revolu 
tionized transportation. 





Makes Stone and Steel to Beauty Grow 


Continued from page 563 


ently reinforced with steel. He is a tireless 
worker, but does everything quietly and without 
friction. Mentally, he is a genius in his field, an 
interpreter of dreams in brick and marble, which 
he makes come true. He is as deserving of dis- 
tinction in his field as Henry Ford and Thomas A. 


Edison in theirs. And he is just reaching the 
meridian of life. Two or three more decades will 
dot Ohio with the material evidences of his con- 
structive mind. 

As the result of Mr. Grieble’s broad experience 
in metropolitan real ¢s:a‘e and building Cevelop- 


LF IN THE CANADIAN WILDS where the hungry trout leap at each passing siadow of a falling 

leaf upon the placid surface of the crystal-clear and ice-cold streams that wend their way from the 

melting glaciers of the North, Mr. Grieble finds a background for his dreams of towering office buildings, 
of offices and homes, and collects material for piscatorial yarns requiring ample photographic proof 


ments, he long ago saw that there were certain 
factors that existed in each development—these 
factors being principally related to the financial 
end of the enterprise. 

Over ninety per cent of the major building 
operations of the East and Middle West are today 
financed from the public purse, and the indebted- 
ness against the property appears in many forms, 
principally in the form of bonds. 

A careful study of insurance practices revealed 
the fact that if in a large number of developments 
of this sort the various factors that entered into 
the creation of the project were standardized and 
controlled, it would be possible to develop an 
insurance plan which would safeguard any or all 
of the projects against loss. 


The result of this thought is expressed today 
in the organization to which Mr. Grieble is devot- 
ing his entire time and effort. Thousands of 
people the country over have become familiar 
with the type of bonds created by his company. 
They are called Trust Guaranteed Bonds, and 
carry an insurance feature that is in itself unique. 


Most men who work at high pressure have a 
life-saving hobby, and Mr. Grieble is a most 
devoted follower of Izaak Walton. Often his 
aged mother accompanies him on fishing excur- 
sions, and their accustomed playground is nort!- 
ern Canada. Many snapshots show his pisc:- 
torial achievements, but the stories he brinzs 
back to camp are too large for the camera. How- 
ever, his wife and little girl accept them as cer" 
fied truths, and their happy home life has ne\ 
known a day of discord. 
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Marking the Footprints of 
History 


Master, ‘‘will be a light-bearer to future genera- 
The Masonic fraternity, to which Robert 
Newman belonged, was represented in the 
services, for fifty-five of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence were Masons. 

The tablet has two antique lanterns carved 
t the top. Below is the inscription: “Robert 
Newman, sexton of this church, who hung the 
lantern in the belfry, April 18, 1775, to warn 
the patriots of the British march on Concord, is 
honored here by this tablet, erected by Old 
North Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, 1924. ‘Eternal vigilance is the price 


Continued from page 556 


.” 
tions. 


liberty.’ ” 
Morris Gest and ‘‘The | 
Miracle 5 Continued from page 562 


Finally the tumult at the doors broke down her 
last barrier of control and she shook the locks 
th all her might and then fled back to the 
ladonna, begging the Mother of God to set her 
In the ferocity of her demand, she wrested 

The Child from the Madonna’s arms. 

Darkness followed and when the light came 

iin it disclosed the altar with its thousand 

sen tapers opening like a gate to admit the 
knight clad in silver armor. He had come to 
rry off the young nun into the world. 

After she had gone with him, the lovely Ma- 
ionna slowly came to life. She opened her eyes 

| smiled and slowly turned her head. Then 

descended from her pedestal, removed her 
rown, and with gentle humility put on the sim- 

» robes of the nun. And from that moment 

continued to meekly perform the duties of 
the novice until seven years later when the nun 
returned after being led from one dreadful expe- 
rience to another, suffering a martyrdom of 
agonies in the world outside. 

The story of the nun’s bitter experiences must 
be seen in all the glory of its color, pageantry, 
light, sound, emotional depths and heights to be 
realized to any intelligible degree. There are 
names to be remembered, of course, that should 
be emblzaoned on theatre records for all time. 
The first is Max Reinhardt, the genius who di- 
rected the spectacle. And after that a score of 
others: Lady Diana Manners, the sweetly 
gentle Madonna; Rosamund Pinchot, the vital 
young nun; Norman-Bel Geddes, who designed 
the production—and others still to come. - 

Indeed, the whole experience of seeing ‘The 
Miracle” can be told in only one word. It rings 
out splendidly above all other descriptive phrases. 
It comes crashing through my brain whenever I 
think of the miracles of ““The Miracle” or visual- 

the healing of the lame man and recall the 
ymns of thanksgiving. It is Halleluja! Halle- 

Amen. 


Directs a Mighty Newsgath- 
ering Force 
n edgeways, how he manages to revitalize— 
eemed to expend so much energy. He said he 
it back from me, from every one, that what 
gives out he gets back; it is a sort of circle. 
“He was so vibrant that I found my heart 
mping with excitement, as though I had 
‘unk champagne, which I hadn’t! He talks 
lot, but talks well; is never dull.” 
Of this vivid, true sketch Maurice Francis 
in wrote in the New York Times. 
“She probably made a bust of Mr. Swope, for 
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The Road to Home 


Though written faithfully, his let- 
ters from home seemed to have had a 
way of arriving at his hotel in one 
city just after he had left for the next 
—and of never catching up. 


Three weeks passed—business con- 
ferences, long night journeyings on 
sleepers, more conferences—with all 
too little news from home. 


Then he turned eastward. In his 
hotel room in Chicago he still seemed 
a long way from that fireside in a 
New York suburb. He reached for 
the telephone—asked for his home 
number. 


The bell tinkled cheerfully. His 





wife’s voice greeted him. Its tone and 
inflection told him all was right with 
the world. She hardly needed to say, 
“Yes, they are well—dancing right 
here by the telephone. . . . Father 
and mother came yesterday. . . . 
Oh, we'll be glad to see you!” 


* * * * 


Across the breadth of a continent 
the telephone is ready to carry your 
greetings with all the conviction of 
the human voice. Used for social or 
business purposes, “long distance” does 
more than communicate. It projects 
you—thought, mood, personality—to 
the person to whom you talk. 


RON AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 





AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 





this description of him ought to be preserved in 
bronze.” 

It may be added that Mrs. Sheridan did make 
a bust of him—more’s the pity, for neither 
bronze nor marble can ever catch and ‘hold such 
vitality as his. 

An American diarist has given another and 
in some ways a truer picture; E. W. Howe, of 
Potato Hill: 

“I admire good and capable men. I knew 
I was in the presence of one when I called on 
Herbert B. Swope, editorial director of the 
New York World. He looks good, he talks 
good, he acts good. When I called’on him (he 
invited me), I am afraid I remained too long, 
and herewith apologize. When I left I re- 
marked to some one: ‘There is a real fellow.’ . . . 
When this man was selected as the executive 
editor of the New York World you may depend 





upon it that the committee went up one side and 
down the other and found fewer than the average 
flaws. He is a fine specimen; if opportunity 
presents, take a look at him.” 

In the prime of life, with all the full force 
and vigor of early forties, Herbert B. Swope, 
of the New York World, is a powerful factor 
in American journalism and wields personal 
influence at national conventions because of his 
wide acquaintance and the enthusiasm of in- 
formation that sweeps aside the notions of im- 
personal and veneered journalism. 

After all is said and done, the one quality in 
Herbert Swope that stands out prominent is 
that he is human—always human. He keeps 


his head in the air but his feet firm on the ground 
in his search for facts and in interpreting the 
thought of the millions of people wko read the 
World newsparer. 


t 
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From Patrolman to . 
Commissioner (Continued from page 539) 


thinks in universals, but grasps essentials and 
effective details with vigorous executive power, 
and knows how to direct the movements of men 
whether it be a parade, a mass meeting, a prize 
fight, a political convention, or what not, like a 
born commander. In gatherings of thousands 
and hundreds of thqusands or even where mil- 
lions of people were congregated on one thor- 
oughfare when the soldiers were returning, and 
on Armistice Day, there was no loss of life and 
little confusion, because every man on the force 
performed his duty. 

No matter what the occasion or gathering may 
be in New York, people of all nationalities look 
upon Richard Enright as a just and fair friend 
and a fighter to the finish on anything he deems 
right. When one thinks of New York City with 
only 1,700 policemen for daily patrol duty at 
one time, patrolling 3,900 miles of streets, guard- 
ing the safety and property of a city of seven 
million people, managing its congested traffic, it 
is no wonder that no policemen are found idling 
on their beats. 

The co-operation of the people of New York, 
and especially of those who are serving as hon- 
orary police commissioners without pay, is the 
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and girls of New York look with admiration and 
salute the ‘“P. D.” car as it passes. The hood- ° 

lum attitude toward the policemen has changed, Flash L$ always ready for work / 
for the one objective back of all the Commis- ° 
sioner’s work is respect for law and the preven- 


camphor e abs | HE HOUSE WIFE amen OTORISTS, as 
In the configuration of the planets we fin ie 

Taurus is the star that rules Ireland and rules the finds that FLASH ai | well as mechanics 

police. The word “police’’ comes from the shortens her daily clean- a and all other manual 

Latin, meaning “‘the city”—‘“looking after the 7 i Sige p+ 

many.” Richard Enright has glorified the tra- ing routine by many workers have known 


dition of his forebears and his star of destiny may 


have led him to play this great part in ‘world hours weekly. It cleans FLASH for over eighteen 
affairs by making the word “‘police’’ stand for pots, pans, all kitchen years asa quick and thor- 


thing > than a cry of al , or ¢ b- . ° ° ‘ 
SUnnOtag Habte THOR 8 ory SF SONEN, OF A ee utensils, marble, tile, pipes, oughly reliable hand clean- 
ject of sneers, but rather for peace, honor and , 


obedience to law. sinks and fittings, floors ' er. It quickly removes the 
and woodwork. grease and ground-in grime. 
- Edeson Radio Phones jo iM Little rubbing necessary! Write for a trial can. 


We guarantee satisfaction, of your money 
telunded. The adjustment feature places our 
phones on a par with the world’s greacest makes 
Our sales plan climmmates dealer's profits and 
fosses from bad accounts, hence the low price, 
Better phones cannot be made. Immediate 
delwenes. Double 3000 Ohm sets, $3.98; 1500 
Ohm single set, $2.50. -Crrcular free. 
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Music for the 


Masses Continued from page 541 


drops. When to raise the curtain, how rlany 
times it must be raised and what constitutes a 
reason for a curtain call is readily ascertained, 
and they can almost calculate how many hands 
are applauding, behind the curtain. Artists as 
they bow away from the plaudits of the throng 
are greeted by the chorus and others with an 


- «4 


ore. Edith Mason after her superb act in 


‘aust,’ could scarcely whisper after she had 


mastered the wonderful high tones that thrilled 
the audience, but she had a pleasant although 
husky “thank you” for her co-workers. 


They know opera so well here that even the 


all boy was humming the score with Chaliapin 
n his impassioned love scene. 


The gallant cavaliers with their horses, soldiers 
rave in armor, helmets and spears—real spears— 
ad retired with the tailors ready for “fit and 


repair,’’ or with the carpenters to mend a joint 
‘he Chicago Opera Company is a civic opera—a 


munity in the true sense of the word. 
In an operative repertoire there are scenes 


representing environment in all ages, from an- 
ient mythology to “present time”; from the 


ething caldron of hell, Mephistophele’s native 


lair, to the gorgeous Egyptian scenes of “Aida” 
nd Marguerite’s ‘“Heaven.”’ 


Grand Opera in itself covers a sweep of his- 
‘ical scenes. From afar off in the auditorium 


can almost catch the whiff of the fragrance of 


he flowers, the falling water, the witchery of the 


onlight, the rising spectre of gnomes, ghosts, 


nd fairies—it all seems like a scroll of time in- 
folded within the space of a stage. People again 


| veritably the same emotions of people who 


ed long ago. The old, old story of love, 
lventure, intrigue and loss—tragedy and com- 
ly, goes on and on. The eternal conflict that 
s continued in the past between races and 
1ations is reflected in the conflict and emotions 


f individuals in life playing their parts in the 


lestiny of humankind. 
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EVERY CONVENIENCE AND 
COMFORT FOR YOUR HOME ~ 


THE ELECTRIC HALF COMPRISES: .An 
electric oven (insulated), an electric 
broiler and three cooking discs. 


THE COAL HALF COMPRISES; Large’ 
oven, four cooking holes and. hot - 
water connections. 


_ COAL FOR WINTER — ELECTRICITY FOR SUMMER 
¢ OR BOTH AT ANYTIME 
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Albert Romeike & Co., Inc. 


The Reliable 
PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


26 Warren Street, New York, N.Y. 
Telephone Barclay 6062 


_ “Getting Your Name in Print’’ is a very 
interesting book by H. S. McCauley, but do 
you see all your notices, favorable and other- 
wise, which appear in the papers and maga- 
zines, “after getting your name in print?” 

Here it is where the service of a reliable 
press clipping bureau is almost indispensable 
to you; you cannot subscribe for all the pap- 
ers and magazines, nor is it possible to look 
through all of them. 

_We supply everything in the way of clip- 
pings from the press to authors, artists, ad- 
vertising agencies, auto manufacturers, bank- 
ts, politicians, society people, sportsmen, 
musical and theatrical artists, regularly 
every day, year in and year out with clippings, 

nd our rates for such a service are as low as 
it can be made for a reliable service—$6 for 
100 notices, 


ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TODAY 
BEFORE YOU FORGET IT! 








The Self- Starter 


By ALBERT E. LYONS 


Who are the men in the greatest demand today ? 

Who are the fellows in line for promotion? 

Who are the chaps that climb to the top the quickest? 
Who are the winners in every field of human endeavor? 


Answer: The Self-Starters 


HERE isa most UNUSUAL book—a book that 
vibrates to the SPIRIT OF THE TIMES — that 
exudes a RADIANT ENERGY — a PRACTICAL 
OPTIMISM —a VITALIZING INSPIRATION 


“A Book for the Million” 


Price $2.00. Postpaid. 





The Chapple Publishing Company, Ltd., Boston, Mass. 
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The Railroads and the Meat Supply 


From 1870 to 1885 a great impetus was 
given to railroad building in the West. 

Mile on mile of iron track crept up the 
water-ways and reached wut into the open, 
solitary plains. 

As these roads were being built, the vast 
plains which they penetrated were becom- 
ing, even to the distant slopes of the Rock- 
ies, the grazing grounds of ever-increasing 
herds. 

This growing accumulation of live stock 
was pressing the stock raiser for a. wider 
market outlet; while the more densely 
populated East, which the roads first served, 
was clamoring for meat. 

The railroads were drawn into the serv- 
ice of this double need by the imperative 
demands of developing society. 


During this period of intense railroad de- 
velopment, Gustavus F. Swift was laying 
the foundations for the present organiza- 
tion of meat handling and distribution 
which is now Swift & Company. 


Mr. Swift recognized that it would be 
better and cheaper to ship dressed meat 
long distances than to ship the live ani- 
mals. He therefore saw to it that Swift & 
Company’s packing plants were placed in 
the most advantageous locations—near the 
sources of live-stock supply where the haul- 
ing of the live stock and the hauling of the 
dressed meat would produce the shortest 
possible route to the consumer at the least 
expense. 

Nowadays, twenty-three modern pack- 
ing plants, thousands of Swift refrigerator 


cars, hundreds of refrigerated branch 
houses, and hundreds of traveling salesmen 
insure a wide distribution of wholesome 
meat products to city, town, and village. 

This service brings to your dealer gov- 
ernment-inspected meats prepared and 
handled in accordance with the most ex- 
acting standards. Swift’s Premium Hams 
and Bacon, the preferred meats in thou- 
sands of homes, “‘Silverleaf’’ Brand Pure 


Lard, Brookfield Butter, and a wide va- 


riety of Swift’s meat and produce foods 
reach your dealer at their best through 
this highly perfected service. 

The cost of this nation-wide service is 
surprisingly low. If we were to waive all 
our profit, the price to your dealer would be 
reduced only a fraction of a cent a pound. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 
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Travel and Resort Section 


Where Are You Going 


This Summer? 


Florida 
California 
Bermuda 


nee Hawaii 
cotland 


| Holland 


Sweden Norway 
Denmark 


Belgium 








France 
Switzerland 


Ital 
iit 
Poland 


North Africa 


Greece 


Egypt 
Manchuria 
Korea 


The Holy Land 
and Syria 


All beckon to you with 
their own peculiar lure. 
Wherever it may be, in 
the following pages you 
will find valuable infor- 
mation and suggestions 
regarding how to go and 
where to stay 
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Answering the Call of the Orient 


Modern Travel Through the Ancient Lands of Korea and Manchuria 
By HENRY KINYON 


OREA, once. the Hermit Kingdom, and 
K Manchuria, long the forbidden provinces 

of China, are now open and easily ac- 
cessible to the world’s travelers. Each has its 
own charm of distinctive Oriental life and 
scenery and each is rich in historic interest 
and the relics of antiquity. In both, also, and 
especially in Manchuria, there are modern 
travel accommodations and evidences of Western 
development which bring to the tourist a sense 
of home-like ease and comfort even in these far 
away places. 

The trip between the two great capitals of 
the Orient—Tokio and Peking—can now be 
made entirely by train, except for ten hours on 
a thoroughly comfortable ferry steamer between 
Shimonoseki, in Japan proper, and Fusan, 
Korea; or if the traveler desires, almost any 
part of the trip may be made by steamer. The 
trip through Japan, particularly along or over 
the Inland Sea, is to the Westerner a journey in 
a sort of fairyland. On the one hand are the 















































curious little houses of thatched roofs and 
sliding walls—paddy fields busy with men and 
women and children, and higher up on the green 
hills an occasional castle, dazzingly white. 
On the other hand, on the Inland Sea, is a never- 
ending procession of picturesque fishing junks 
and steamers with all the charm of a winding 
river, dream-like in its serénity. 

Crossing to Korea brings considerable change 
and numerous contrasts. It is still a land of 
tiny paddy-fields laid out like gardens in the 
narrow valleys. The mountains, which take up 
so large a part of Japan’s islands, are no less 
prominent in this continental region, but the 
traveler at once is impressed with a difference, 
a difference which grows upon him and distresses 
him, and comes in time to stand as a sort of 
symbol of the long sad years of that country’s 
history and the terrific problem which it presents 
to its present rulers, the Japanese. At least, so 


it seemed to me when I traveled there, and many 
times since have I thought of what it reveals of 
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View of Central Circle, Dairen, the capital city of the Japanese leased territory 
of Kwantung, South Manchuria 
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Primary school of Chinese and Japanese children at Antung, Manchuria; one of about 
a hundred schools established by the South Manchuria Railway Company 


the past and how it beclouds the future. For, 
he mountain slopes of Japan appear like 
trips of cut velvet, green with pines and 
00 and bamboo grass, those of Korea are 
barren and lifeless, except where they have been 
reforested since Japanese annexation. 

The traveler finds in Korea one of the worst 
examples in the world of the ill-treatment of 
the soil and the country’s natural resources. 
No stronger argument for a policy of conserva- 
tion could be found. Through the long centuries 
he Koreans drew mercilessly from their forests, 
originally very rich, even digging up the roots 
ind raking up the grass from the hillsides, for 
fuel. The a barrenness almost beyond 
imagi waters have ravaged the 
an incredible degree, and the valleys 
are in many places filled up with soil robbed of 
practically the last bit-of its fertility, for nothing 
was allowed to return to it for its enrichment. 

The poverty of the people and the rudeness 
of their dwellings are in keeping with this con- 
dition. One 


while t 
great 
baml 


result is 
nation. The 


sloy es to 


sees scattered here and there little 
groups of the tiniest, crudest mud huts.- The 
larger present evidence of a slightly 
greater prosperity, or, rather let us say, less de- 
pressing poverty. In Taiden, for instance, is a 
market, the range of whose native 
ts is in considerable contrast to the agri- 
cultural poverty everywhere so apparent. 

Many of the Koreans are no doubt more 
prosperous than they appear. In times past they 
or their ancestors paid dearly in the way of ex- 
tortionate taxes and confiscation for any appear- 
ance of material well-being, so they adopted the 
protective concealment. In general, 
poverty as real as it is 
This general condition seems to the 
traveler much emphasized by the fact that the 
train on which he rides is modern in every re- 
spect. It has the 
the same comfortable 


villages 


busy native 
produ 


policy of 
however, the is quite 


ipparent 


same powerful locomotive, 
Pullmans and dining 
which he is accustomed in his Western 
homeland. The Korean railway lines are oper- 
ated by the South Manchuria Railway Com- 
pany, which was organized to take over the 
railroad in South Manchuria following the 
Russo-Japanese War. 


cars to 


My trip through Korea was made at a time, 


when the poverty of the country and the reason 
therefore, were most easily seen. It was in the 


late winter, when the paddy-fields were deserted 
except for now and then a strolling, stalwart 
Korean carrying his yard-long pipe which at 
first | took to be a cane. Indeed a cane would 
have been quite in keeping with the carrier’s 
white gown, so unsuited to any kind of work it 
seems, and the holiday air that was everywhere. 
It grew upon me that the Koreans needed to 
develop a multitude of subsidiary industries, as 
the Japanese farmers have done, to keep them 
busy in the non-farming months and to piece 
out their meager incomes. The Japanese farmer, 
also, would find it quite impossible to make 
both ends meet from his paddy-field alone. 
Hence his and his family’s attention to cocoons, 
basket-making, mat-weaving, bamboo worlg and 
a dozen other indoor occupations. 

Seoul, the capital city, with many imposing 
relics of the country’s ancient art and civiliza- 
tion and many imposing structures of modern 
industry and finance, gives the traveler another 
and more hopeful view. There he finds a street 
railway, competing successfully it. seems with 
the rikishas and affording a striking contrast 
to the oxen that plod alongside laden with all 
manner of native products. Some of the streets 
are well paved, and fine bank buildings and a 
thoroughly modern and comfortable hotel are 
in keeping with the comforts of the South 
Marichutia.Railway’s fast express which the 
traveler has enjoyed on the way up from Fusan. 
Temples and palaces and museums, busy native 
markets and the never-ending pageant of the 
streets and gateways give the tourist a wealth of 
sight-seeing and never-to-be forgotten experiences. 
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Speeding onward again in all the comfort 
of modern travel, one passes various important 
mining and industrial establishments and comes 
in a little while to the famous Yalu River which 
separates Korea from that part of China called 
Manchuria. The Yalu is spanned by a great 
railway bridge which represents one of the most 
notable engineering feets of the Orient. Its 
broad waters are filled with fleets of picturesque 
bat-wing junks and timber rafts, for it is navigable 
for some three hundred miles. 

One of the first things to impress me upon 
crossing the Yalu was that I had left the land 
of the white gown and had entered the land of 
the blue gown, a garment more in keeping with 
the great work of tilling the soil and developing 
the country’s vast natural resources. Much of 
the way to Mukden is along a beautiful winding 
river between pine-clad hills, which are made 
more enchanting by clustering temples and 
flashing waterfalls. 

But it was not until the train was nearing 
Mukden that I began to appreciate Manchuria 
for what it really is—the Great West of the 
Far East, one of the few remaining real frontier 
countries of the world. Largely under the in- 
fluence of the South Manchuria Railway and 
extensive Japanese investments, this formerly 
forbidden region has been changed from the 
wilderness it was into what is sometimes called 
“The Garden of China.” Certainly it is one of 
the most prosperous parts of China. It is one 
of the most favored spots in the Orient for 
agricultural development. The soil is very 
productive, and there are vast areas that stretch 
away with scarcely a ridge as far as the eye 
can see. These level plains are in great contrast 
to the narrow strips and little patches of arable 
land of Japan proper and Korea. 

“Manchuria,” says the Encyclopedia Ameri 
cana, “has one of the richest soils in the world, 
and, with the development of the soya bean in- 
dustry, has grown more rapidly than any other 
Chinese province. In the summer the southern 
part looks to an American much like Illinois, 
and one may find on its northern hills lilies-of-the- 
valley, pink peonies, white and yellow daisies 
and the fragile dog roses, as in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota.” All of which give the American 
visitor a feeling of familiarity such as no other 
part of the Orient arouses and makes him look 
forward to the time when the clusters of mud 
huts will give way to more comfortable home- 
steads in the midst of better tilled and more 
wisely managed fields. 

The rich resources of the country and such 
development as has already been achieved in 
a very few years give abundant promise that 
this dream will come true. The Chinese farmers 
are an industrious, frugal lot, and Chinese 
traders are proverbially shrewd. Stimulated by 
the influx of Japanese. capital and numerous 
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examples of exceedingly profitable investment, 
the Chinese have made great strides in agri- 
cultural, commercial and industrial enterprise. 
News of this prosperity and the more peaceful 
conditions of Manchuria has attracted hundreds 
of thousands of farmers from other nearby 
provinces of China. 

Alongside the old Chinese towns, as in the 
case of Mukden, the capital city, for instance, 
new cities amazingly like many in our own ‘new 
West have been developed. In the old Manchu 
capital, I went by automobile from the excellent 
Yamato Hotel, over paved streets lined. with 
modern brick and concrete buildings, to~ the 
Chinese section, typical of the Celestial Re- 
public, with its ancient palace buildings, bizarre 
theaters and shops and unpaved streets teeming 
with Oriental life. The motor car in this case 
was quite as wonderful in transporting me into 
changed surroundings as any magic carpet could 
have been. 

In typical Chinese fashion the old city of 
Mukden is surrounded by a wall thirty feet 
high and having a total length of about three 
From the top one gets an excellent view 
f the city itself and the surrounding country. 
Just outside the city in the nearby woodland 
are the wonderful old mausoleums dedicated 

the Manchu emperors. China’s last dynasty 
had its original home in Manchuria, and Mukden 
was their capital until they moved to Peking in 

44. The drive to the imperial tombs takes 
ne through a Chinese cemetery with its thou- 
inds of low, unmarked mounds. The three- 
hundred-year-old mausoleums are made up of 
toried gateways, towers, castles, oratories and 


miles. 


the superb and impressive tombs themselves. 
The roads inside the enclosures are paved and 
lined on either side with lions, camels, elephants, 
horses and other animals all carved in stone. 
Inside the halls of worship are memoriai tablets 
to the Emperors. Thus at Mukden, in the 
ancient palace buildings and in the mausoleums, 
the traveler sees the ancient land of the Manchus 
at its best, and he sees, also, a rapidly growing 
industrial and commercial center—an old-new 
city with a great future. 

_ Near Mukden, at Fushun, is one of the richest 
coal mines in the world with a vein ranging from 
fifty to four hundred and thirty feet thick. 
Between Mukden and Dairen on the south is 
the steel works at Anshan, where recent develop- 
ments hold out much promise of making up for 
the shortage of steel from which Japan suffers 
at home. Both the Fushun Colliery and the 
Anshan Steel Works are operated by the South 
Manchuria Railway Company. 

From Mukden the traveler has his choice of 
three routes. He may go north to Changchun, 
and there take a branch of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway to Harbin, going from there by the 
main line of the latter road either to Vlodivostok 
or Karimskaya, where connection is made with 
the Trans-Siberian. He may go west by the 
Peking-Mukden line of the Chinese Government 
Railways to Tientsin and Peking, or he may go 
south by the main line of the South Manchuria 
Railway to Dairen, where he may take a steamer 
for Tientsin or Shanghai. 

Changchun has been called ‘‘The melting pot 
of Manchuria,” because Chinése, Japanese, 
Russians and other nationalities mingle in the 


Korean vegetable peddler in national garb of white 


business life of this important point. Through 
its streets Russian droshkies, spike-wheeled 
Peking carts, rikishas and motor cars pass in 
a never-ending pageant. Harbin, the principal 
city of North Manchuria, shows the extent of 
the Russian influence with its imposing cathe- 
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drals, large stores and many important industrial 
and commercial establishments. The Sungari 
River, which furnishes facilities for traffic by water, 
adds to the importance and attraction of Harbin. 

Darien, at the tip end of the Liaotung Penin- 
sula, is the chief port of Manchuria and ranks 
next to Shanghai among the ports of China in 
volume of its foreign trade. Twenty years ago 
the site was marked only by an obscure fishing 
village; now it is a thriving city of some two 
hundred and fifty thousand population, with one 
of the finest harbors in the Far East. Dairen, 
which the Russians called Dalny, and the nearby 
city of Port Arthur are famous from the Russo- 
Japanese War. The latter city, which was 
formerly the great Russian stronghold in the 
Far East, is now being developed as an educa- 
tional center and the seat of the government 
of the Kwantung Leased Territory. 
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Though my time in Port Arthur was exceed- 
ingly limited, I recall as among my most inter- 
esting experiences in Manchuria my visit to 
the Military Museum, to the ruins of the old 
Russian forts and my, dash up famous 2(3- 
Meter Hill. 

Dairen is a place I shall never cease wondering 
at. Sitting in the lobby of the luxurious Yamato 
Hotel, I could easily imagine myself in New York; 
or, going up to the roof garden, I could just as 
easily imagine I was back in Japan in some one 
of the formal gardens for which that’ land is 
famous. Outside I found rikishas and droshkies 
running alongside motor cars and electric street 
cars. I visited banks in beautiful buildings of 
stone,and Japanese and Chinese bazaars stretched 
along the side streets; bean mills which are 
numbered by the score, and busy wharves where 
ships of all the maritime nations come and go; 
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schools and laboratories and hospitals which are 
bringing the best of Western science to aid in 
the development of this ancient Eastern land. 

These institutions of advancement are for 
the most part conducted by the South Man- 
churia Railway Company, which has not been 
content to develop merely the material resources, 
The company has established ninety-one schools 
and fourteen playgrounds for both Chinese and 
Japanese children. Public libraries have been 
established in Dairen and Mukden, and branch 
libraries in all the principal towns. The com- 
pany. has built and equipped twenty-one hos- 
pitals. Because of these things Manchuria has 
an especial appeal for the American traveler. 

Everyone knows how pleasant it is in a 
strange land to meet familiar faces and find 
customs and institutions reminding him of 
home. In Manchuria the American finds much 
that is strange and mysterious, as the Dries at 
is different from the Occident, and he finds 
much that makes him proud of what the Sdeas 
and machines and general trade of his country 
have meant in the development of a once for- 
bidden land. There he finds that in many im 
portant ways the East and the West can and do 
meet. He can wander among and wonder at 
the scenes and life that are delightfully strange, 
and he can travel and rest amidst all the con- 
vencies and comforts of home. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL HINTS 
(Copyright, 1923, by Bennett's Travel Bureau. Inc,, soo F ‘th 
venue, New York, and reprinted by special permission 
REGARDING PASSPORTS 


PASSPORTS are absolutely necessary when 

traveling in Europe. We cannot impress 
upon you too strongly the importance of carrying 
the passport at all times upon your person. 
Funds or tickets may be lost or stolen, but cin 
be replaced—to lose your passport is a serious 
matter. Ladies will find convenient a passport 
case to be suspended from the waist, which m:y 
be purchased at any large department store. ‘0 
secure a passport :— 

I. Write to the Bureau of Passports, Sta‘e 
Department, Washington, for a passport app! 
cation blank, or apply for same to the Clerk of 
any United States District Court or State Court 
at the County seat. (If the applicant lives in 
Greater New York application may be made in 
person at the United States Custom House, 
Room 139, on the first floor.) Fill out the blan\ks 
according to the instructions thereon, and return 
them in person to the Clerk or the nearest United 
States District Court or State Court (or in New 
York to the United States Custom House). At 
the same time submit the following: 

(2) Two photographs. (Group picture may be used when 4 
wife, or wife and children are included in the application.) 
Photographs should be on thin paper, light background, 


without hat, size 3 in. x 3 in. otos of men in military 
or naval uniform not accepted from civilians. 

(6) A birth or baptismal certificate, or an affidavit sworn to 
before a Notary, by either parent, a brother or other reia- 
tive showing evidence of birth. (A married woman must 
submit evidence of her husband's birth, not her own. . 
widow or divorcee may use her own or husband's eet 
certificate.) An American-born person to to whom a pass 
port has been granted since November, 1916, need © 
again submit evidence of birth. 

(c) Anidentifying witness must fill in and sign the affidavit ‘on 
back of a: tion form) and appear in person with the 
applicant before the passport agent, to be sworn. The 
same witness may act for two or more applicants. 

(d) ~Evidence of the object of the trip is required if applicant 

business. A letter must be signed by hea ad 

relationship, length of time in employ, cou: 

tiesto be visited object of visit. oo icant is owner of 
ization, letter must be signed by himself 

(e) ‘A fee of ten dollars ($10). 


II. Passports are not required for Bahamas, 
Bermuda, Canada, Costa Rica (for Cruise pas- 
sengers), Cuba, Dominican Republic, Honduras. 
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Newfoundland, Mexico and Paraguay, or Ameri- 
can Insular possessions. 


III. Passports are issued for purposes of pleas- 
ure, tourist travel or recreation to all countries. 









IV. Each child in a family must have a sepa- 
rate passport providing they are above the age 
noted: 
















s 

, . 

: British Empire 16 years Hayti 17 year 

Brazil (males) ~ Persia i3* 

Finland p! ihe Peru ley 
Greece te Poland (females) is “ 

Norway iS mania | ee 
Sweden tes Spain 14“ 


N.B. Ason or daughter must in all instances apply for pass- 
port in own name upon attaining the age of 21 years. 


\. If applicant does not intend leaving or 
returning to the United States with his family, 
it will be necessary to obtain separate passport 
or passports for his family. 


\I. As a general rule, a passport will be re- 
ceived in from four to six days after filing appli- 
cation, but we advise allowing ten days to two 
weeks in May, June and July. A person who 
desires to do so may make application from 
sixty to ninety days before intended departure. 


VII. A passport is valid for twelve months 
and may be renewed for another twelve months, 
making the final expiration not over two years 
from the date of issuance. 


Vill. A change of vessel, line, port of depart- 
ure, or the date of sailing does not invalidate a 
passport, nor is any amendment necessary when 
such changes have been made. 


Visas 
1. No visa is required for Belgium (stay less than three 
months); Switzerland (when object of trip is not employ- 
ent); Holland (when in transit to another country, for 
stay not to exceed eight days. If proceeding to France, 
yermany, or Great Britain, visa for entry into said countries 
st have been secured before arrival at Dutch frontier). 











Baltic-America Line 


THE DIRECT LINE 
TO AND FROM POLAND 





Regular 
Fortnightly Service Maintained by the 
Twin-screw Passenger Mail Steamers 


“Estonia” 
“Lituania” 


“Latvia” 
“Polonia” 










TO 


Hamburg - Danzig - Libau 


FROM 


Libau - Danzig - Halifax 
New York 


All Way by Water—On the Same Steamer— 
Without Changing at any Intermediate Port. 
No tedious rail travel in Europe. No customs 
formalities. Excellent accommodations, ser- 
vice and treatment. 







Passenger Department 
9 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. Bowling Green 7194 










Warsaw Office: 1167Marszalkowska 






2. American citizens born in Norway, Sweden or Denmark, 
do not require visa for country of birth. They do require 


3. Visa charges are: British Empire, $ 
land, $3; Persia, $3; Spain, $10; Netherlands, $1.50; 
France, $5; Austria, Czec oslovakia, Denmark, Germany, 
Italy, Sweden, Norway, Roumania, $10 each; Greece, $5. 


% Every traveler when leaving the American shores must have 
his passport properly vised by the Consul of that country 


10; Bulgaria, $2; Fin- 


where he disembarks. Visas must be secured for all coun- 
tries except as noted above. They can be obtained before 
leaving America or (with the exception of the visa for the 
first country visited) at the principal cities in Europe. We 
advise, however, that all visas be secured before sailing. 


ou 


. When your passport has been received, send it to Bennett's 
Travel Bureau, ‘assport Department, and we will secure for 
you the necessary visas. We make no charge to our patrons 
for this service, except actual amounts expended for visas. 
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AMERICAN PLAN CAPACITY 500 OPENS JUNE 28 
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HOT AND COLD SEA WATER IN ALL ROOMS 
Golf That Makes You Play Your Best 


Interesting Social Life Daily Concerts and Dancing 
New Swimming Pool Adjoining Fine Ocean Bathing 


SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager 


New York Office, 383 Madison Avenue Telephone, Vanderbilt 4990 
McDonnell & Co.:—Members New York Stock Exchange 


On “The New Jersey Tour, A Road of Never-Ending Delight.’’ 
WINTER RESORT: THE MASON, ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


yo 
NEXT MONTH! : Watch for and read an ex- 


tremely interesting article by 
Victor Oscar Freeburg, entitled “Sweden — Land of the Old 
and New.” Thearticle will be accompanied by remarkable 
illustrations 
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All-Expense Cruises to the Caribbean 


$325 and up. 22-day cruise to Cuba, Panama and Costa 
Rica. Shore excursions included. 


$315 and up. 22-day cruise to Jamaica, Panama and 
Colombia. Shore excursions included. 


$200 and up. 15-day tour to Jamaica. Steamship fare, hotel 
expenses and 156-mile motor tour of Jamaica included. 


Sailings from New York Wednesday and Saturday of each 
week. 














Full information on request to 


Passenger Department 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York 


General Offices: 131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


FREE—“The Gates of the 
Caribbean,” an illustrated 
story of Great White Fleet 
Cruises by William McFee 
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